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The cloud, a collection of server arrays once thought of mainly as storage for 
digital files, is in the process of transforming virtually every industrial sector. 
Combined with advances in IT and mobile connectivity, the cloud now rep- 
resents a platform for massive computing power that is available on demand. 
No industry shows this transformation more clearly than automotive, whose 
cloud-based future includes virtual dealerships, cars without drivers, and an 


in-car experience that promises seamless integration with the home and office. 


The IT network linking parts suppliers to car makers has stream- 
lined design and manufacturing. And the real-time data exchange between 


"connected cars" and the roadway environment will be literally life saving. 


At the heart of this data loop stands the customer, whose 
increasingly digital life demands constant, real-time innovation. Major car 
companies are betting heavily that many customers will eventually make cars 


themselves a service, leaving ownership to fleets of cars-on-demand. 


The future of the car business is advancing fast, with the cloud as a key catalyst. 


WATCH THIS FUTURE UNFOLD IN AN INTERACTIVE EXPERIENCE AT: 
www.theatlantic.com/microsoftcloud 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Cloud technology, already an 
integral part of our home and office 
productivity, will soon be seamlessly 
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connected with our commutes as well. 
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learn more at microsoftcloud.com 


The Microsoft Cloud gives Special Olympics instant access 
to key performance and health data for every athlete, 
no matter where they are. Microsoft Azure and Office 365 
help streamline the management of 94,000 events across 
170 countries each year. So the focus can be on changing 
the lives of athletes, and that's the true victory. 


This is the Microsoft Cloud. 
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The consumer staples sector has historically 
delivered relatively low risk and high return, plus 
dividends, through steady demand in up and 
down markets over the past 30 years.* 
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Past performance is no guarantee of future results. 
Because of their narrow focus, sector funds tend to be more volatile than funds that diversify across many sectors and companies. 


*Source: Haver Analytics, Fidelity Investments, as of July 31, 2015. Past performance is no guarantee of future results. Sectors are defined by the Global 
Industry Classification Standard (GICS) and are based off the top 3,000 U.S. stocks by market capitalization. 
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THE 1936 STUBBY BOTTLE IS BACK 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


PORTRAIT OF A PRESIDENTIAL MIND 


VEN BY THE comic-book standards of 
American politics, this presidential cam- 
paign is presenting fantastical accounts of 
America’s power to bend the world to its 
will: A little carpet bombing here, some 
downed Russian fighters there, a torrent 
of demands laced with insults, and the 
greatest country on Earth can once again 
count on being comprehensively rich, content, and immigrant- 
free, just like when George Washington and Ronald Reagan 
were president. In this telling, the current president, Barack 
Obama, has blown his chance to achieve this happy outcome 
through sheer fecklessness—a characterization one hears 
these days from Democrats as well as Republicans. 

Jeffrey Goldberg, in our 
cover story, presents a far 
more illuminating view of 
what it takes for an Ameri- 
can president to influence, 
let alone command, the 
course of world affairs. In 
addition to interviewing 
this administration’s key 
national-security officers, its 
allies, and its critics, he spent 
many hours questioning and 
occasionally debating the 
president about his evolving 
worldview and his attempts, 
across more than seven 
years, to act on it, from Syria 
to the South China Sea. 

Goldberg has covered 
foreign policy through four 
presidencies, with a focus 
on the Middle East. He has 
learned from hard experi- 
ence to challenge not only 
his subjects’ assumptions, 
but his own. The result of his reporting here is, I think, an 
extraordinary—maybe singular—portrait of a presidential mind 
at work on the haunting questions of war and peace, the ques- 
tions that only a president, on the country’s behalf, can answer. 

There’s plenty here to confound Barack Obama’s more 
thoughtful critics and supporters, and also plenty to confirm the 
biases of the unreflecting members of both camps. As Goldberg 
shows, Obama—so self-assured, so rational, so alone—has re- 
peatedly tossed aside what he derides as the “Washington play- 
book” on foreign affairs. He has tilted away from long-standing 


President Barack Obama and Jeffrey Goldberg continue their long-running 
discussion of foreign policy in the Oval Office, January 26, 2016. 


Sunni allies—allies like Saudi Arabia that for decades abetted 
the radicalization of Muslims worldwide—while patiently isolat- 
ing and then boldly engaging Shiite Iran, removing, for now, its 
nuclear capability. He has been reluctant, to his political peril, to 
label 1815 an existential threat to America, for the simple reason 
that he believes it isn’t. He believes in multilateralism because 
he thinks it can advance American interests in part by restrain- 
ing American hubris. (This is a president who, in one conversa- 
tion with Goldberg, could declare that “the United States has 
clearly been a force for good in the world" only after first affixing 
this hedge: “For all of our warts ...”) His own upbringing and 
reading of history have deprived him of Bill Clinton’s optimism 
about globalization’s power to override tribal impulses and also 
George W. Bush’s assurance about American democracy’s man- 
ifest global destiny. 

Threaded through this 
article, as through this presi- 
dency, is a basic question: Is 
the patient, and at times even 
humble, pursuit of diplomacy 
a better bulwark of Ameri- 
can credibility than the spec- 
tacular deployment of force? 
The catastrophes of Iraq 
and Afghanistan—and, on 
Obama’s watch, Libya—might 
seem to offer a simple answer. 
But as Goldberg shows, the 
answer 15 not simple, and to 
the president’s credit Obama, 
unlike the cartoonish con- 
tenders for his office, doesn’t 
pretend that it is. 

Of course, a campaign 
debate should never come 
across like a white paper from 
the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It should, instead, be 
more like the best of comic 
books, which long ago dispensed with Kryptonian visions of 
saintly might (though it may be a good idea for someone to re- 
mind Donald Trump that Superman was an illegal immigrant). 
As Ta-Nehisi Coates writes elsewhere in this issue, these sorts of 
comics, with their vivid colors and sharply drawn characters, can 
help us make sense of the world by penetrating complex ques- 
tions and ambiguities. I hope that this president's candor about 
hisown hard compromises may yet help our current candidates 
make themselves the heroes, instead, of that kind of tale. 

— James Bennet 
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THE CONVERSATION 


RESPONSES & REVERBERATIONS 


State of the Union 


David Frum and Peter Beinart wrote a pair 
of cover stories (“The Great Republican 
Revolt” and “Why America Is Moving 
Left”) for the January/February issue 
assessing the current and future political 
landscape in the United States. 


David Frum’s and Peter 
Beinart’s complementary 
essays omit a major reason for 
Republican disarray and the 
leftward drift of the American 
electorate—the bankruptcy 

of conservative ideology. 
American conservatism rests 
on two crude concepts. One 

is free-market fundamental- 
ism (unless the interests of the 
wealthy are threatened). The 
second is a form of American 
exceptionalism that sees 
American power and wealth as 
the rewards of special virtue. 
Rather than broad prosper- 
ity, the neoliberal era brought 
most Americans economic 
stagnation. The hubris of 
American exceptionalism 
brought the worst foreign- 
policy decisions in more than 
a generation. The conserva- 
tive response has been sterile 
repetition of discredited ideas, 
appeals to bigotry to attract 
popular support, and congres- 
sional obstructionism. 

Rather than being a “shin- 
ing city upon a hill,” the U.S. is 
exceptional in being history’s 
greatest environmental 
malefactor. The failure of 
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conservative ideology is 
implicitly acknowledged by 
the many Republican politi- 
cians whose only response to 
climate change is to deny its 
existence. Denial of reali- 
ties and appeals to bigotry 
may work for limited periods, 
but an intellectually hollow 
movement is condemned to 
long-term decline. 


Roger L. Albin 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


David Frum’s deeply cynical 
article confirms what astute 
observers of the Republican 
Party have long noted: that 
the party exists only to serve 
its elite donors, and supports 
policies that help the middle 
class only as necessary to 


#Tweet of the Month 


This James Parker piece 
in the @TheAtlantic 

is best piece I’ve read 
about me. #realwriter 


— @marcmaron 

Comedian Marc Maron, regarding 
James Parker’s January/February 
Omnivore column about his work 
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How DEA Agents Took Down 
Mexico's Most eto үг . 


preserve elite rule. Frum 
offers the party options for the 
continued manipulation of 
Republican voters to achieve 
the elite's ends. 

The first option is "double 
down"—find an electable 
candidate to promote the 
elite's interests. The second, 

"tactical concession," suggests 
giving in on one issue so the 
elite can otherwise ignore 
voters. The very name of ће 
option belies the notion that 
the voters' interests actu- 
ally matter. The third option, 

"true reform," requires broad 
support for policies that would 
benefit the middle class, and 
thus would be “uncongenial,” 

“convulsive,” and “unlikely.” 

Frum’s road map shows that 
it’s time for Republican voters 
to take the off-ramp. 

Barry Bennett 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


David Frum ridicules the 
work of individuals who are 
trying to help the GOP adopt 
more-moderate positions on 
issues like immigration. One 
of those individuals is Andrew 
Puzder, the CEO of CKE 


Restaurants. Mr. Frum calls 
him out as a GOP donor who 
wants immigration reform 
because he is “an advocate of 
importing more low-skilled 
laborers to meet the needs of 
his high-turnover industry.” 

Mr. Puzder and I have been 
working with other indi- 
viduals to enact immigration 
reform because it’s the right 
thing to do. We cannot have 
millions of people living in the 
shadows while our borders 
go unprotected; this compro- 
mises our national security 
and ultimately threatens our 
ability to compete globally. 

As the son of immigrants, I 
can assure you that low-skilled 
jobs in our country offer some- 
thing jobs in other countries 
don’t, and that’s the oppor- 
tunity to achieve economic 
success. I’m personally grate- 
ful for our exceptional nation, 
which has allowed me to work 
low-skilled jobs and make my 
way to being vice president of 
a global company. 


Luis R. Farias 

VICE PRESIDENT, 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
CKE RESTAURANTS 
CARPINTERIA, CALIF. 


America was moving left in 
1988 (remember “Kinder, 
Gentler”?). She was moving 
left in 1992, and 1996, and 
2004 (until the election 
results came in), and then 
most recently in 2008. I am 
reminded of Ronald Reagan’s 
quip that the problem with 
liberals is not that they don’t 
know everything, but that so 
much of what they know just 
isn’t so. It is true that most 
Americans have come to 
accept gay marriage. But as 
Andrew Sullivan has pointed 


out, marriage is а conserva- 
tive institution. There are no 
mass protests to “give peace 
a chance" with 1515, and the 
most progressive president 
since Wilson keeps a kill list 
of terrorists. The signature 
health-care law of a Demo- 
cratic president was modeled 
on a program put in place by 
a Republican governor, who 
in turn was inspired by а 


Heritage Foundation proposal. 


Peter Beinart says we're 
moving left? Please. 

This is not 1980, or even 
1984. Crumbling infrastruc- 
ture and soaring student debt 
are unlikely to be solved by 
areduction in marginal tax 
rates. Anyone paying attention 
to the debates on the right 
knows that conservatives 
are trying to craft different 
policies to solve the problems 
оҒа different generation and 
that, yes, some of these poli- 
cies may involve government 
action. But they are doing so 
from conservative principles. 
We're living during the Obama 
administration, certainly, but 
make no mistake: We are 
living in Reagan country, and 
the United States, and the 
world, are the better for that. 

Steve Danckert 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Beinart is obviously right that 
the Democratic Party is more 
consistently liberal than it has 
ever been. But the idea that 
it's all part of a leftward trend 
that is invincible even within 
the Republican Party is much 
more problematic ... 

Yes, the fact that many of 
the conservative movement's 
most fervent causes—such 
as fighting universal health 


coverage or same-sex 
marriage or any sort of gun 
regulation—are not exactly 
sweeping the country means 
they will not have a cakewalk 
in presidential contests where 
the electorate is not skewed in 
their favor. 

But that's an influence, 
not a trend. Beinart believes 
any СОР general-election 
candidate this next year will 
smell the coffee and appeal 
to Millennials and minor- 
ity voters by repudiating the 
hard-core conservatism that’s 
characterized the nominating 
process for so long. You sure 
would not guess that from 
the electability theories of 
candidates and analysts alike, 
who believe a supercharged 
turnout by the same old 
conservative coalition could 
prevail if reinforced by natu- 
ral fatigue with a two-term 
president, a sluggish economy, 
and terrorist fears. Beinart 
also believes a Republican 
president would turn the 
page to the left. Yet the most 
profound reality the country 
faces is that a GOP president 
with a GOP Congress could, 
via the budget-reconciliation 
process, repeal almost all of 
Obama's accomplishments ... 
Some very reactionary days 
could be just ahead. 


Ed Kilgore 
EXCERPT FROM A NEW YORK POST 


Beinart employs a kind of 
cheat code by separating 

out foreign policy ... from 
domestic policy, thereby 
sidestepping the chief concern 
of the Republican primary— 
and increasingly, the country. 
Just two terrorist attacks in 
Paris and San Bernardino, 


THE BIG QUESTION 


On TheAtlantic.com, readers answered March’s Big Question and voted 
on one another’s responses. Here are the top vote-getters. 


Q: Who Is the Greatest 
Supporting Player of All Time? 


3. Judas Iscariot. By betray- 
ing Jesus Christ, he set forth 
events that led to the rise of 
one of the most successful 
religions in the world. 

— Sean Jin 


2. It is said that, after Napo- 
leon, Otto von Bismarck 
was the most influential 
man in Europe during the 
19th century. Yet he was 


second to Kaiser Wilhelm |, 
whom Bismarck cajoled into 
transforming Prussia into 
the German Empire. 

— Peter M. Kopkowski 


1. Rosalind Franklin, who 
deciphered the X-rays that 
allowed Watson and Crick 
to figure out the structure 
of DNA. 

— Scott Locke 


dwarfed in size by the attacks 
of September 11, were enough 
to make terrorism the number 
one problem facing America, 
with its highest percentage in 
a decade, according to Gallup. 
It’s hard to fully claim that 
America is moving to the left 
when the issues animating 
the public lean strongly to 
the right. 

Even allowing Beinart 
to limit the argument to 
domestic policy, I think it 
breaks down when he extends 
his analysis from the general 
public to the political class. 

First of all, the next Repub- 
lican president will not be 
more liberal on the domestic 
front than George W. Bush. 
His signature domestic law, 
No Child Left Behind, was 
just replaced by a Democratic 
president with something 
that significantly limits 
federal intervention on K-12 
policy. Bush’s welfare state- 
expanding prescription-drug 


benefit for Medicare would 
be met with howls of derision 
from the current leadership in 
Congress if introduced today. 
Post-Tea Party Republicans 
are as strongly opposed to 
taxes as Bush, while more 
strongly opposed to federal 
spending and government 
intrusions ... 

Democratic campaign 
operatives claim ... that the 
public won't accept broad- 
based taxes in exchange for 
more expansive services. If 
that's the case, then you 
cannot claim that America 
is moving in a more liberal 
direction. A generation ago, 
Democrats would make the 
case that a strong America is 
worth paying for. 


David Dayen 
EXCERPT FROM A NEW REPUBLIC POST 


To contribute to The 
Conversation, please e-mail 
letters@theatlantic.com. Include 
your full name, city, and state. 
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Howto 
Reverse 
Citizens 
United 


What campaign-finance 
reformers can learn from 
the NRA 


BY DAVID COLE 


EW SUPREME COURT opin- 

ions have been as controver- 

sial as Citizens United v. Federal 

Election Commission, the 2010 
decision that struck down limits on 
corporations’ campaign expenditures, 
finding them to be an abridgment of 
free speech. Like most of the Court’s re- 
cent campaign-finance rulings, the case 
was decided 5-4, with Justice Antonin 
Scalia in the majority. Even before Sca- 
lia’s death, Citizens United featured sig- 
nificantly in the presidential primaries. 
Bernie Sanders had made its negation, 
through a constitutional amendment, a 
key goal of—and rationale for—his can- 
didacy. Both Donald Trump and Hillary 
Clinton had condemned the existing 
campaign-finance system, and Clinton 
had vowed to appoint “Supreme Court 
justices who value the right to vote over 
the right of billionaires to buy elections.’ 
Now, with a new justice in the offing, 
the prospect of reversing Citizens United, 
among other Roberts Court decisions, 
seems suddenly larger, more plausible: 
For campaign-finance-reform propo- 
nents, the brass ring seems within reach. 
But the matter is not so simple. Even 


H 


if Scalia is replaced by a more liberal 
justice, the Court's campaign-finance 
rules will not be easily reversed. The 
precedents extending First Amendment 
protection to campaign spending date 
back to 1976, long before Scalia became 
a judge. The Court generally follows 
precedent, and overrules past decisions 
only rarely, even as justices come and go. 
A new justice will not be sufficient. 
Recent history suggests a more reli- 
able means of constitutional change. A 
quarter century ago, the idea that gay 
and lesbian couples had a constitutional 
right to marry was at least as far-fetched 
as campaign-finance reform has seemed 
in recent years. And in 1991, former 
Chief Justice Warren Burger dismissed 
as fraudulent the notion that the Second 


Amendment protects an individual right 
to bear arms. But in 2008, in District of 
Columbia v. Heller, the Supreme Court 
recognized an individual right to bear 
arms, overturning almost 70 years of set- 
tled law. And in 2015, the Court declared 
in Obergefell v. Hodges that gay and les- 
bian couples have a right to marry. Both 
changes came about gradually, through 
decades of work by citizens’ groups— 
such as Freedom to Marry and the 
National Rifle Association—committed 
to an alternative constitutional vision. 

If campaign-finance reform simi- 
larly succeeds, it will not be through 
dramatic measures like the current pro- 
posals to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment overturning Citizens United. Nor 
will it be through a quixotic presidential 
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campaign, like Lawrence Lessig’s short- 
lived run on a platform devoted almost 
exclusively to electoral reform. Consti- 
tutional law is more typically changed 
through a long process of smaller, incre- 
mental steps. If the various groups now 
seeking to fix the problem of money in 
politics are to prevail, they would do 
well to take a page from the gun-rights 
and marriage-equality playbooks. 


T HE PLACE TO START the fight 

against Citizens United is not the 
Supreme Court, or even Washington, 
D.C., but the hinterlands. When federal 
constitutional law is against you, you 
must look for alternative forums in which 
to press your case. And as with guns and 
family relations, most of the laws regard- 
ing elections are made by the states. 

Both gun-rights and marriage- 
equality advocates began their cam- 
paigns in the states most sympathetic to 
their cause—Florida for the NRA, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts for marriage- 
equality activists—and then sought 
to export favorable precedents across 
state lines. The NRA sought to expand 
gun-rights provisions in state constitu- 
tions, while pressing for legislation that 
protected the right to carry concealed 
weapons and insulated gun manufac- 
turers from liability for injuries caused 
by their products. Gay-rights groups 
championed parental rights, non- 
discrimination ordinances, and modest 
domestic-partnership benefits for gays 
and lesbians. By the time the Supreme 
Court recognized a right to bear arms, 
most state constitutions had already 
done so, and by the time the Court de- 
clared that gay and lesbian couples had 
a federal right to marry, 37 states and 
the District of Columbia had recognized 
same-sex marriage. 

Some promising campaign-finance 
initiatives are already appearing at 
the state and local levels. Maine, Con- 
necticut, Arizona, Seattle, and New 
York City have each adopted generous 
public-financing schemes to reduce the 
influence of private wealth. New York 
City, for example, matches small dona- 
tions six-to-one for those candidates 
who agree to contribution and spending 
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limits. Maine offers a public grant to can- 
didates who raise a qualifying number of 
$5 donations and then agree to abstain 

from further private fund-raising. In 

November, Seattle voters approved a 

first-of-its-kind ballot initiative that will 

provide every voter with four $25 “de- 
mocracy vouchers,” to be distributed as 

they wish among candidates who agree 

to abide by spending limits. By amplify- 
ing the contributions of ordinary citi- 
zens, reducing candidates’ reliance on 

Big Money, and enticing candidates to 

accept voluntary limits on their spend- 
ing, these laws are meant to encourage 

politicians to pay attention to all their 

constituents, not just the wealthy ones. 
And by making realistic amounts of pub- 
lic financing available, the reforms have 

made it possible for a wider range of 
candidates—including, so far, waitresses, 
teachers, and a convenience-store clerk— 
to run for office and win. 

As the gun-rights and marriage- 
equality campaigns demonstrate, move- 
ments begun in the states can, if they 
develop sufficient momentum, jump 
the track and influence federal constitu- 
tional law. The normative arguments for 
a right to same-sex mar- 


These scholars—including, most prom- 
inently, Stephen Halbrook and Don 
Kates—unearthed historical evidence 
supporting the notion that the Second 
Amendment was intended to protect 
not only the prerogative of states to field 
militias, as conventional wisdom and 
constitutional case law then held, but 
also an individual right to bear arms. By 
the time the Supreme Court took up the 
question, this revisionist account had 
become the predominant view in legal 
scholarship, and had been lent credence 
by a number of highly respected liberal 
scholars, including Akhil Reed Amar, 
Sanford Levinson, and Laurence Tribe. 
When, in 2008, the Court made this 
view the law of the land, the majority’s 
opinion closely tracked the revision- 
ist history. As Walter Dellinger, who 
unsuccessfully defended the District 
of Columbia’s gun law in the Supreme 
Court, told a gun-rights scholar the day 
the decision came down, “You know, it 

was the scholarship that won the case.” 
Scholarship could similarly lay the 
groundwork for a new approach to cam- 
paign finance. One promising critique 
of the Court’s recent rulings concedes 
that spending restrictions 


riage, for example, are Promising limit First Amendment 
largely the same whether camp aign- rights, but maintains that 
опе 1s arguing in a Mas- finance the constitutional inter- 
sachusetts state court, on initiatives est in protecting speech 
behalf of a ballot initia- is outweighed by other 
tive in Maine, or before are already compelling considerations. 
the U.S. Supreme Court. appearing Although the Court’s 
In this way, state-law de- at the state most recent rulings assert 
velopments can ease the and local that the only legitimate 
way for a Supreme Court levels. basis for restricting cam- 


decision. The Court did 

not recognize the right of indigent crimi- 
nal defendants to free legal representa- 
tion until 35 states had provided such 
representation. And the Court did not 
strike down anti-miscegenation laws 
until interracial marriage had been le- 
galized in 34 states. 

The NRA also eased the way for 
constitutional change by patiently cul- 
tivating a shift in the views of the legal 
academy. In the last decades of the 
20th century, the group began provid- 
ing grants and awards to legal scholars 
writing about the Second Amendment. 


paign spending is curtailing 
bribery—what the Court calls “quid pro 
quo corruption"—a number of schol- 
ars are persuasively pressing a broader 
understanding of the state's interests. 
For example, Zephyr Teachout, a law 
professor at Fordham, has shown that 
the Constitution's framers expressed 
an active desire to fight corruption, a 
category they understood to include, 
beyond mere bribery, the undue influ- 
ence of wealth on politics. Robert Post, 
the dean of Yale's law school, argues 
that ensuring "electoral integrity" is es- 
sential to a functioning democracy, and 


*POLITICS 


justifies limits on the free flow of cam- 
paign cash. And in an important new 
book, Plutocrats United, Richard Hasen, 
a law professor at UC Irvine, maintains 
that the state's interest in equality can 
justify rules aimed at countering mon- 
ey's distortion of politics. Each of these 
arguments could provide a path toward 
a constitutional jurisprudence that al- 
lows states and Congress more leeway 
in regulating campaign spending. 

In addition, the Brennan Center for 
Justice's Democracy Program is encour- 
aging social-science research that will 
test some of the questionable empiri- 
cal assumptions underlying current 
campaign-finance jurisprudence—such 
as the Court's notion that only direct 
contributions to a candidate's campaign 
have the potential to corrupt, while mas- 
sive contributions to and expenditures by 
so-called independent super PACs do not. 


N A POWERFUL DISSENT in2014, 

Justice Stephen Breyer demonstrated 
how the Court's recent 5-4 decisions 
striking down campaign-finance laws 
are out of step with the Court's own 
precedents, thus laying out the logic for 
a reversal. In theory, he just needs one 
more vote. 

And yet, even if Scalia's replacement 
shifts the ideological balance of the 
Court, the effort to undo Citizens United 
will still face daunting hurdles. The 
Court hesitates to overturn any past de- 
cision, but it is especially reluctant when 
a reversal means cutting back on a con- 
stitutional right, rather than establishing 
anewone (as pro-life opponents of Roe v. 
Wade have learned). 

In at least one regard, campaign- 
finance reformers do have a head start as 
compared with gun-rights and gay-rights 
advocates in the 1980s: Public opinion is 
already on their side. A September 2015 
Bloomberg poll found that about 80 per- 
centof Republicans and Democrats alike 
oppose Citizens United. But even so, re- 
formers must combat what may be their 
biggest obstacle to meaningful change: 
public skepticism that anything can be 
done to fix the problem. 

Some argue that reformers' focus 
on the corrupting influence of wealth 
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has only made voters more likely to dis- 
miss reform efforts as futile. As David 
Donnelly, the president and CEO of 
Every Voice, a group that supported the 
electoral-reform campaign in Maine, 
told me, "Ifall voters hear about are the 
super-rich and their super PACs, they 
are likely to become demoralized, to 
feel that nothing can be done." A re- 
cent Gallup poll found that 75 percent 
of Americans think government cor- 
ruption is "widespread." Meanwhile, 
the 2014 elections saw the lowest voter 
turnout in more than 70 years. 

In this sense, the significance of the 
campaign-finance measures now spring- 
ing up around the country could extend 
farbeyond the states and citiesthat adopt 
them. If campaign-finance-reform advo- 
cates can learn from the gun-rights and 
marriage-equality struggles, and focus 


on incremental progress at the state and 
local levels and in legal scholarship, they 
have a chance of not only altering con- 
stitutional law, but also restoring faith in 
the democratic process. “These victories 
help change the story about money in 
politics,” Donnelly said. “Maine, Con- 
necticut, and New York City show that 
this state of affairs is not inevitable or 
inescapable.” 

Even the boldest of gamblers might 
still hesitate to bet on campaign-finance 
reform. But not so long ago, they wouldn't 
have bet on a constitutional right to mar- 
riage equality or gun ownership, either. 


David Cole is a professor at Georgetown 
Law. His new book, Engines of Liberty: 
The Power of Citizen Activists 

to Make Constitutional Law, was 
published in March. 


*VERY SHORT BOOK EXCERPT 


CHINESE SOLAR TORTURE 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY branch secretary of the biology 
department at Peking University was immediately singled out 
as a capitalist roader at the beginning of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and had been a target of the first June 18 struggle session, 
in 1966, so he had ample experience of class struggle. On a July 
or August day in 1968 when the sun was at its hottest, I caught 
sight of the party secretary staring at the noonday sun. A guard, 
a biology student, was sitting nearby in the shade. At the time 

I was puzzled by the sight, but later I heard that the guard had 
devised the following punishment: Open your eyes wide, look 
straight at the sun, and don't blink or you'll get a beating. I shud- 
dered. From ancient feudal societies built on slavery to modern 
capitalist societies, has anyone devised a punishment like this? 
Is it even humanly possible to look at the sun for longer than a 


split second without going blind? 


— Adapted from The Cowshed: Memories of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, 
by Ji Xianlin, published by New York Review Books in January 
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«SKETCH 


TV's Fake-Language 


Master 


How one linguist creates obsessively detailed—and fully 
functional—languages for Game of Thrones and other shows 


BY WILLIAM BRENNAN 


NE WEDNESDAY EVENING 
in January, David J. Peter- 
son stood backstage at 
The Daily Show's set in 
Manhattan, teaching Trevor Noah, the 
show's host, how to speak Kinuk'aaz. 
No teacher could have been better 
suited to the lesson: Peterson invents 
languages for a living, and Kinuk'aaz, 
an alien language spoken on the Syfy- 
channel show Defiance, is one of his 
creations. Others—there are about 
40 in all—include High Valyrian, the 
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mellifluous tongue of power players on 
Game of Thrones; Trigedasleng, a dialect 
descended from English and spoken by 
humans in a post-apocalyptic future on 
the CW drama The 100; and Noalath, a 
language used by druids on MTV's The 
Shannara Chronicles. 

Inthe softly lit greenroom, Noah and 
Peterson drilled a dialogue they planned 
to perform during Peterson's interview, 
including a Kinuk'aaz greeting: Guderet 
k'agetirim (“Welcome to the show”). 
Noah slowly sounded out the phrase. 


“Goo-dee-ret kag-eh-tee-rum. Like that?” 
he asked. Peterson, whose long brown 
hair was parted neatly down the middle, 
repeated the second word back to Noah 
in a guttural tone. “Kagetirim,” he said. 

“Say it with a German r.” Noah speaks 
eight languages (among them Ger- 
man, Zulu, and Xhosa); he voiced the r 
deeper in his throat this time, perfectly 
mimicking Peterson’s pronunciation. A 
producer signaled that it was time to go, 
and as Noah left the room, he practiced 
the harsh, explosive syllables under his 
breath: “Guderet kagetirim! Guderet 
kagetirim!” He paused in the doorway 
and shook his head. “Yeah, I wouldn’t 
want to speak Kinuk’aaz,” he said. “I’m 
more ... High Valyrian." 

Half an hour later, Peterson walked 
onstage to discuss his new book, The 

Art of Language Invention. Noah greeted 
him with the Kinuk'aaz phrase they'd 
practiced, or something that sounded a 
little like it: “Ku-ta-rekt kaka-teh-reem!” 
he said. Peterson's languages might be 
made up, but they aren't gibberish; they 
have consistent grammar and phonol- 
ogy. You can speak them wrong—even 
their inventor trips up from time to time. 
When Peterson returned backstage, I 
asked how Noah had fared in Kinuk'aaz. 
“Good effort,” Peterson said, chuckling. 
“But he botched it.” 


| М ONE SENSE, all languages аге 
inventions. Most have been con- 
structed haphazardly, through centuries 
of linguistic improvisation and collabo- 
ration. But some—the ones that linguists 
describe as invented languages—trace 
their existence to individual creators. 
The oldest known invented language, 
Lingua Ignota, was devised in the 12th 
century by the German nun and mystic 
Hildegard von Bingen; its purpose has 
been lost to history. During the Enlight- 
enment, European philosophers aspired 
to create languages that could express 
any concept in the universe with preci- 
sion. As Arika Okrent notes in her 2009 
book, In the Land of Invented Languages, 
the results were so complex—requiring 
reference to charts and diagrams and 
indexes—that no one ever used them. 
Later, a wave of 19th-century utopians 
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and idealists hoped universal languages 

would promote international harmony. 
Almost попе of them made it far beyond 

their inventors’ notebooks. (One, Espe- 
ranto, did catch on. Although it has thus 

far failed to bring about world peace, it 

has hundreds of thousands of speakers— 
Peterson among them—and a transla- 
tion option on Facebook.) 

In the 20th century, the most promi- 
nent invented languages were made for 
fictional worlds. J. R. R. Tolkien, who 
was equal parts fantasist and philologist, 
spent decades developing Quenya and 
Sindarin and all the other languages of 
Middle Earth; he wrote The Lord of the 
Rings as their vessel. “Nobody believes 
me when I say that my long book is an 
attempt to create a world in which a 
form of language agreeable to my per- 
sonal aesthetic might seem real," he told 
one of his sons in 1958. “But it is true." 

Language creation's next big mo- 
ment came in the 1980s, when a linguist 
named Marc Okrand brought Klingon 
to life for the movie Star Trek III. Only a 
handful of Klingon words had appeared 
in earlier Star Trek movies; using them 
as his guide, Okrand es- 
tablished a basic phonol- 


| hoped 


would never be needed on the show). As 
Okrand told me, Peterson not only “cre- 
ates the whole house—he does archaeo- 
logical research to see what was on the 
land before the house was there.” 
Peterson first got interested in 
invented languages in 1999, at the age 
of 18, when he found a copy of Montagu 
C. Butler’s Step by Step in Esperanto at a 
book sale. The following year, while 
he was learning about morphology in 
an introductory linguistics course at 
UC Berkeley, it dawned on him that 
linguistic rules were like tools, and he 
could use them to create a language of 
his own, one that functioned however 
he liked. His first language—which took 
inspiration from Arabic and Esperanto— 
was “a complete failure,” he says, a fact 
he realized while attempting a transla- 
tion of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. “I 
was just reinventing English in a very 
poor way,” he told me. If English had a 
term for something, so did Peterson’s 
language. It hewed so close to the Eng- 
lish lexicon that it had direct counter- 
parts for mariner, sailor, and boatswain. 
After graduating, Peterson got a 
master’s degree in linguis- 
tics from UC San Diego and 


ogy and grammar. After Peterson continued to immerse him- 
that, he created only ight t h self in languages (all told, 
whatever words the script mig eac he has studied more than 20 
called for. The language me to order of the noninvented variety, 
was essentially an illusion, coffee though he considers him- 
like the cozily furnished ІП High self fully fluent in just two, 
set of a sitcom living Valyrian. English and Spanish). He 


room. “It looks real from 

up close,” Okrand told me, “but step far 
enough back and you can see it’s just a 
bunch of plywood held up with two-by- 
fours.” At the urging of the film’s crew, 
he went on to flesh out the language; a 
Klingon dictionary he published after 
the movie came out sold more than 
300,000 copies. 

If Okrand approached Klingon like a 
set-builder, Peterson approaches his fic- 
tional languages like an architect. When 
he created Dothraki, the language spo- 
ken by a nomadic warrior tribe on Game 
of Thrones, he mapped out the history of 
every word, devising versions of the lan- 
guage as he imagined it existing in the 
past (including thousands of words that 


then spent two unfulfilling 
years teaching English at a community 
college in Orange County, before quit- 
ting to write a satirical novel, which he 
never published. All the while, his inter- 
est in language creation remained, to 
borrow Tolkien’s phrase, “a hobby for 
the home,” something he only dreamed 
of making a living from. 

His fortunes turned in 2009, when 
the creators of Game of Thrones con- 
tacted the Language Creation Society, 
a group he had co-founded, soliciting 
submissions for a Dothraki-language- 
creation contest. Although language 
creation wasn't yet a TV fad, they seem 
to have sensed that gibberish wouldn't 
do. The show, after all, was based on 


a popular series of books whose read- 
ers were captivated by its complexity 
and detail. Moreover, the nature of 
TV viewership was changing. Armed 
with DVRs and social media, fans 
were growing more attentive than ever 
before: They cataloged costumes and 
cliff-hangers for crowdsourced encyclo- 
pedias; they converted characters' every 
facial twitch into GIFs; they called out 
inconsistencies and anachronisms on 
Twitter. Increasingly lavish budgets and 
production values rewarded their high 
expectations. Gibberish would slip by 
many viewers, but not all of them. 

Peterson's Dothraki entry, which ran 
to 180 pages, beat out some three dozen 
others. By 2013, Game of Thrones was one 
of the most-watched dramas on televi- 
sion, other major networks were clam- 
oring to get invented languages on their 
shows, and Peterson had enough work 
to employ him full-time as a language 
creator. Although it is exceedingly rare 
for an invented language to take on a life 
of its own, he has been inundated with 
translation requests from viewers. He 
tries to respond to each one, improvis- 
ing when necessary. Not long ago, one 
Game of Thrones fan wrote with a special 
request: Was there a way to say sociology 
girl in Dothraki? She wanted a tattoo 
with the phrase. The Dothraki inhabit 
a world where horses are the primary 
mode of travel and fire-breathing drag- 
ons circle in the sky—a world, perhaps 
needless to say, unacquainted with soci- 
ology. “There is not and will never be a 
word for it,” Peterson told her. Still, he 
offered a translation: nayat fin avitihera 
vojis sekke—“girl who will stare at people 
too much." 


L EARNING A MADE-UP language 
is not easy, and Peterson wants to 
help actors get it right. He has spent 
hours on the phone walking them 
through their lines, syllable by syllable. 
It can take days to get the pronuncia- 
tion down. Nichole Galicia, who played 
a Kinuk’aaz-speaking alien on Defiance, 
told me she was once given new lines 
just hours before she filmed a scene. 
With little time to practice, she was un- 
able to master them all. Midway through 
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the scene, she blanked and blurted out 
the first Kinuk’aaz phrases that came to 
mind. “I was saying ‘Happy holidays’ 
when I should’ve been saying ‘You dis- 
gust me and disgrace our people,’” she 
told me. No one on set knew the differ- 
ence; the director deemed the take her 
finest performance. Galicia, however, 
was mortified. She ran to her trailer in 
tears and called Peterson to apologize 
for “butchering” his language. “I’m 
sure it’s worse in your imagination than 
it actually was on film,” he assured her. 
“And if it’s dreadful, we'll dub the scene.” 
They dubbed it. 

The morning after his Daily Show 
appearance, I met Peterson at his hotel 
for a language lesson of my own. Fancy- 
ing myself, like Trevor Noah, a High 
Valyrian kind of guy, I hoped Peterson 
might teach me to order coffee (“just 
cream, no sugar”) in the language. But 
it turns out that coffee, like sociology, 
doesn’t exist in the Game of Thrones 
universe, and so High Valyrian lacks the 
words I needed to place my order. 

Га have to settle for Castithan, Peter- 
son said, the language ofa race of aliens 
on Defiance who have done trade with 
humans, and thus encountered the 
beverage. Consulting a 317-page dic- 
tionary on his iPad, Peterson found 
the Castithan words for coffee (kofya), 
cream (krima), and sugar (shugara). 
He scribbled a translation on a piece 
of paper and read it to me once, at full 
speed: “Која ksa zhulawa, krima ksa (уі, 
shugara kanwa.” Then came my turn. It 
sounded easy enough to pronounce, but 
I started slowly: “Kof-ya ksa jah-lah- 
wah—” Peterson cut me off. “That’s a 
и,” he said. "Try it. Zhu-lah-wah.” After 
a few minutes of repetition and correc- 
tion, the sentence was still wobbling off 
my tongue. Peterson graded me: good 
pronunciation, poor inflection. 

Castithan, he said sympathetically, 
was a "tongue twister"; the Defiance 
actors had struggled with it too. I was 
heartened by this—and by something I'd 
heard him mutter to himself at the out- 
set of our lesson. "I could do it in one of 
the Defiance languages,” he'd said, as he 
pondered which language to teach me. 
“T just don't speak them very well." 


BIG IN... 


MOSCOW 


COMBAT CHIC 


S RUSSIA 
launched 
its bombing 


campaign in Syria last 
fall, its military-industrial 
complex revved into 

high gear. Sailors ferried 
supplies from a port on 
the Black Sea to Russia's 
base near Latakia, a Syr- 
ian city on the Mediterra- 
nean. State-run television 
pumped out breathless 
reports about the terrorist 
threat. Scores of soldiers 
and pilots mobilized. 

So too did a small 
army of designers. A 
week after the first 
sorties, a new collection 
arrived at the defense 
ministry's flagship Army 
of Russia boutique in 
central Moscow, with 
T-shirts featuring Russian 
warplanes and slogans 
such as "Support Assad.” 
According to a popular 
Moscow blogger, the first 
batch sold out in a day. 

Just a stone's throw 
from the Kremlin, the 
shop, which opened 
last summer, serves up 


army-themed threads for 
the patriotic fashionista, 
including chic interpre- 
tations of camouflage, 
combat boots, and pilot's 
jackets. Kids can pick up 
one of five "polite people" 
action figures (that being 
the Russian nickname for 
the masked soldiers in un- 
marked uniforms who led 
the annexation of Crimea 
in early 2014). The store 
even has flash drives. 
One model is shaped like 
a tank; another, which a 
saleswoman described 
to me as "a more diplo- 
matic option,” is a plain 
white rectangle stamped 
with the words ARMY OF 
RUSSIA. 

Vladimir Putin's recent 
overseas adventurism, 
first in Ukraine and now 
in Syria, may have rankled 
the West, but at home it 
has inspired an upsurge 
in militant patriotism. 
From late 2012 to late 
2015, the number of Rus- 
sians who said they felt 
"proud" of their country's 
armed forces rose from 


Clothing featured at a 
fashion show for the Russian 
defense ministry’s Army of 
Russia line 


59 percent to 85 percent. 
Some have followed the 
call to the front: Last year, 
the army saw a 15 per- 
cent boost in contract 
soldiers—in part a result 
of economic turbulence, 
but also likely a reflection 
of the new martial mood. 

This mood is manifest 
in an aesthetic that the 
opposition newspaper 
Novaya Gazeta calls 
“patriotic glamour.” One 
Moscow bar now offers 
hookah pipes in the shape 
of Kalashnikovs. During 
the warmer months, some 
young couples have hired 
military vehicles to ferry 
them to the altar. “Riding 
a BTR [a type of armored 
personnel carrier] to 
a wedding is a bright 
journey into family life,” 
the proprietor of a rental 
agency told the state 
newspaper Rossiyskaya 
Gazeta. “After such a 
wedding, all that’s left is 
to raise true defenders of 
the motherland.” 

No patriotic ensemble 
would be complete 
without a bit of Putin 
himself. The president’s 
face (and at times his 
shirtless torso) has been 
splashed across T-shirts, 
dresses, and bikinis, 
and even inked onto the 
skin of his most loyal 
supporters. “Іп the 906, 
we wore | LOVE NEW YORK 
shirts and thought it was 
cool,” Anna Kreidenko, 
the creator of a Putin- 
themed clothing line, 
told Russia 24, a state- 
run TV channel. “Now it’s 
cool to wear a shirt with 
Russian writing.” 

— Noah Sneider 
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The Future 


Will Be Quiet 


Why you might not hear sirens, airplanes, 


or leaf blowers anymore 
BY ALANA SEMUELS 


.S. CITIES CAN BE very 
loud places. Between the 
sounds of car horns, sirens, 
truck traffic, and people 
yelling, background-noise levels can 
regularly reach 70 decibels—about as 
loud as the drone of a vacuum cleaner 
at close range. That much noise pollu- 
tion isn’t just annoying; it can heighten 
stress, disrupt your sleep, and even lead 
to heart disease. Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan estimate that about 
one-third of Americans are exposed to 
harmful noise, and might be at risk of 
noise-related health problems. 


A BRIEF BEGINNING OF TIME: Despite its 

name, the Big Bang is silent, because 
CHRONICLE there is no existing space through 
OF NOISE which sound waves can travel. 


While countries in Europe have en- 
forced stringent national noise stan- 
dards, Americans have for the most part 
just made more noise; last year, more 
than 340,000 noise complaints were 
filed in New York City alone. But there 
are signs that people in the U.S. are get- 
ting serious about the problem, and new 
technologies can help. Here’s how the 
cities and suburbs of the future could 
become quieter, more peaceful places. 
1 Cars That Don't Go Vroom 

Because electric engines are all 
but silent, the push for greater fuel 


CIRCA 1800: John Robison, a 
Scottish scientist, invents a pre- 
cursor to the siren. He intends it 
as a musical instrument. 
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efficiency could mean not just cleaner 
air but quieter streets. If electric cars 
become more popular (or are man- 
dated by the government), “the whole 
soundscape of our cities would change 
rapidly,” Holger Schulze, a musicology 
professor and the principal investigator 
at the Sound Studies Lab at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, told me. Car horns 
and sirens could be made quieter, too, 
because they wouldn’t have to drown 
out revving engines. Noises like bicycle 
bells and people’s voices might become 
the dominant sounds of a city. 

Governments and businesses are 
already switching to electric fleets. Jim 
Castelaz, the founder and CEO of Motiv, 
a California company that manufactures 
power trains for large electric vehicles, 
told me that parents now sometimes ask 
drivers of electric school buses to honk 
when dropping children off, because 
they can’t hear the buses coming. (Elec- 
tric and hybrid vehicles may actually be 
too quiet; the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration is working on 
new rules that will require such vehicles 
to make a minimum amount of noise at 
low speeds so that pedestrians can hear 
them coming.) 

Even electric vehicles still make 
noise when they’re speeding along 
the pavement, of course. But Arizona, 
California, and other states have begun 
experimenting with something called 
quiet pavement, a rubberized asphalt or 
smooth concrete mix designed to lessen 
sound. In Phoenix, it cut traffic noise 
by 6 to 12 decibels, according to Rob- 
ert Bernhard, the vice president for re- 
search at the University of Notre Dame. 
2 A Truce оп Leaf Blowers 

People across the United States 
have been fighting for years to ban leaf 
blowers, which are not only loud but 
also dirty. (As Atlantic national cor- 
respondent and noted leaf-blower op- 
ponent James Fallows has pointed out, 
gas-powered leaf blowers with cheap 


1883: A volcano erupts in Indo- 
nesia, producing what may be the 
loudest sound ever recorded. It is 
heard 3,000 miles away. 
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two-stroke engines can spew as much 
pollution in half an hour as a Ford F-150 
pickup does driving across the U.S. one 
and a half times.) The issue has proved 
contentious, at times pitting neighbor 
against neighbor. But technology offers 
a compromise. 

The demand for long-lasting laptops 
and mobile phones has spurred innova- 
tions in batteries, which can now power 
some of the noisiest devices, including 
leaf blowers and lawn mowers—making 
them far cleaner and quieter. Even jack- 
hammers can be made quieter: In 2014, 
construction crews in New York City 
started using electric jackhammers, 
which are reportedly about half as loud 


as traditional ones. 
3 Targeted Sirens 

When a fire truck screams down 
a city street, thousands of people might 
hear it, even if only a couple dozen need 
to get out of the way. In a few decades, 
though, emergency vehicles might 
send sirens directly to cars’ Internet- 
connected audio systems and to the 
phones and smartwatches of pedestri- 
ans nearby, Schulze, of the Sound Stud- 
ies Lab, told me. Emergency signals 
could be marked high priority, so as to 
interrupt music or phone calls, he said. 

Self-driving cars could virtually 
eliminate the need for sirens and horns, 
Raj Patel, the global leader of acoustics 
at Arup, a design firm, told me. Already, 
the cars are programmed to drive more 
conservatively if they detect flashing 
lights, and in the future, emergency 
alerts could be sent directly—and 
silently—to their computer systems. We 
would still need a way to alert pedestri- 
ans and bicyclists, however. 

Sirens may one day be directed so 
that only people in an emergency vehi- 
cle’s path have to hear them. Museums 
already use directional sound to enable 
patrons to hear audio from one exhibit 
without disturbing other visitors nearby. 
Significant technical hurdles would have | 
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to be overcome to achieve similar re- 
sults with sirens, but a British company 

called Directional Sirens is marketing 

prototypes that focus the siren’s sound 

horizontally, so that people in high-rise 

buildings won't hear it as much. Perhaps 

in the future, directional-noise technol- 
ogy could be made to work for horns, 
too, so that drivers (or self-driving cars) 

could point a focused beam of sound at 

the one person in their way and spare 

everyone else. 


Stealthy Airplanes 
| According to the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, the number of 
Americans affected by significant air- 
craft noise fell by 95 percent from 1970 
to 2004, even as the number of flights 
increased. Satellite systems have made 
it possible for planes to take off and 
land at much steeper angles, and some 
researchers think this has reduced the 
noise that reaches communities. More 
important, airplane engines have 
become much quieter. The Airbus A380, 
known as the quietest plane of its size, 
produces about half as much noise as 
a 747 upon takeoff and one-quarter as 
much upon landing, according to Airbus. 
Engineers working on NASA's En- 
vironmentally Responsible Aviation 
Project are designing airplanes that 
would be even quieter. One design has 
airplanes running on hybrid engines; 
another puts the engines above the 
wings rather than below them, to mini- 
mize the noise heard on the ground. 
NASA hopes that by 2025, the most- 
advanced aircraft will be half as loud as 
they are now. 


Better Noise Control 

Even as technology helps us quiet 
today's worst noises, it may introduce 
new sounds to take their place. If more 
packages are delivered by drones, for 
example, the rumble of delivery trucks 
could be replaced by a whirring over- 
head. Advertisers in loud cities such as 


2006: Police departments nation- 
wide phase in car sirens that make 
nearby objects shake, to alert people 
listening to loud music. 
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New York and Chicago have used direc- 
tional sound to send audio messages to 

individuals walking by a billboard or 

store display; as more advertisers strug- 
gle to reach people through TV and the 

Internet, will they assault us with audio 

ads whenever we step outside? 

Thankfully, devices to block sound 
are also becoming more sophisti- 
cated. Active noise control, a technol- 
ogy used in high-end noise-canceling 
headphones, sends out a sound wave 
that has the opposite wavelength of the 
incoming noise, thus canceling it out. 
Today's active-noise-control devices 
are good at blocking constant ambient 
noise but less effective against sudden 
sounds—dogs barking or cars backfiring. 
Advances in computing could change 
this, Patel said. Engineers are working 
to improve noise-canceling devices 
that detect abrupt sounds through mi- 
crophones and then quickly send out a 
signal to neutralize them. 

Brigitte Schulte-Fortkamp, a profes- 
sor of psychoacoustics and noise effects 
at the Technical University of Berlin, 
has pioneered ways to allow people to 
hear nature sounds even in the middle 
of a city. In one small Berlin park where 
noise levels surpassed 60 decibels, 
she and her team installed a sound- 
absorbing wall and devices on benches 
that projected birdsong, creating a more 
pleasant setting. 

Technology might also make it easier 
totarget noise scofflaws. Already, phone 
appscanestimate how much sound a car 
or truck makes. Perhaps one day, Notre 
Dame's Bernhard says, we'll have de- 
vices similar to red-light cameras that 
can catch a passing vehicle emitting a 
noise louder than the legal limit, take 
a picture of that vehicle's license plate, 
and send the driver a ticket. And who 
knows? Maybe technology will even 
be able to locate the noisy leaf blowers 
still out there and, with a little technical 
interference, cause them to (silently) 
self-destruct. 


2020: Sound-wave guns that emit 
"sonic bullets"—focused beams of 
noise that give the target an instant 
migraine —become the weapon of 
choice for police officers. 
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Quit Your Job 


A midlife career shift can be good for cognition, 


well-being, and even longevity. 


BY BARBARA BRADLEY HAGERTY 


ERHAPS YOU ARE one of 

the lucky ones. Perhaps you 

have reached your 40s, 50s, 

or 60s blissfully happy in your 
job. You are engaged, fulfilled, and chal- 
lenged. Your work draws on your natural 
talents and passions. If so, feel free to 
skip this article. 

The rest of us, however, may be 
experiencing, if not a mid-career crisis, 
at least mid-career ennui. According to 
Gallup pollsters, only one-third of Baby 
Boomers and Gen Xers are engaged by 
their work. Jim Harter, Gallup’s chief sci- 
entist for workplace management and 
well-being, says about half of Boomer 
and Gen X employees fall in a second 
category that Gallup characterizes as 

“not engaged.” As Harter puts it, “They 
show up; they get their paycheck and do 
the minimum required.” And one out of 
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five belongs in the category Gallup calls 

“actively disengaged,” which Harter 
describes as “a pretty desperate state.” 
This situation exacts a toll on more than 
just productivity: Gallup has found that, 
compared with engaged employees, 
actively disengaged workers of all ages 
are far likelier to report stress and physi- 
cal pain. They have higher cortisol levels 
and blood pressure, and they are nearly 
twice as likely to be diagnosed with 
depression or to call in sick. 

Employees of all generations are un- 
happy at work, but those in midlife are 
slightly unhappier, and for different rea- 
sons. Harter says they are particularly 
likely to complain of feeling “locked 
into” their careers—stuck in neutral as 
their junior colleagues zip along. Al- 
though the mid-career slump cuts across 
industries and income levels, he notes 


that college-educated employees report 
greater unhappiness than do those who 
stopped at high school. He believes that 
highly educated people may have higher 
expectations, and may therefore find 
career disappointments more bitter. 
Harter’s remarks remind me of 


something Howard H. Stevenson, a Har- 
vard Business School professor emeri- 
tus, told me by way of explaining why 
so many successful professionals run 
aground on the shoals of midlife ennui. 
“There’s a difference between 20 years of 
experience, and one year of experience 
20 times,” he said. “People do the same 
thing and they don’t grow. They don’t 
face new challenges.” 


О VER THE COURSE Of research- 
ing a book on midlife, I inter- 
viewed and corresponded with dozens 
of career experts, psychologists and 
psychiatrists, and people who had 
attempted to leap from an enervating 
career to a more satisfying one. 

The inquiry had intensely personal 
implications. I had worked as a journal- 
ist for more than 30 years, nearly 20 of 
them at National Public Radio. Early 
on at NPR, I found that the demands of 
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broadcast news took an enormous emo- 
tional and physical toll. Eventually (and 
quite inconveniently, for an on-air radio 
correspondent) I developed vocal-cord 
paralysis, which caused chronic throat 
pain. Deadlines amplified the pain. My 
situation was untenable. 

I wanted to try something new. But 
some of the stories I heard from people 
who’d left one career for another were 
terrifying: A loan officer who lost her job 
and earned a “green” business degree 
had not found work nearly four years 
later; a construction executive who got 
a law degree and passed the New York 
bar was unemployed and selling off her 
jewelry; a newspaper executive who pur- 
sued a writing career found himself mak- 
ing cappuccinos for former colleagues. 

Complicating matters, I heard con- 
flicting advice about whether to make a 
change. For one thing, there is reason to 
think that midlife discontent may recede 
with time. Readers of The Atlantic may 
recall Jonathan Rauch’s 2014 cover story 
about the U-shaped happiness curve, a 
phenomenon characterized by the econ- 
omists Andrew J. Oswald and David 
G. Blanchflower. As they noted, even 
after controlling for differences in 
wealth, education, and location, peo- 
ple’s general contentment hits a low 
point in their 40s before rebounding 
in their 50s. Oswald and other scholars 
have found that our job satisfaction suf- 
fers a parallel dip in mid-career, only to 
swoop upward in our 50s and 60s. 

Some researchers believe that the 
midlife slump is driven by a sense of 
dashed expectations. According to 
Hannes Schwandt, an economist at the 
University of Zurich, as young people, we 
overestimate our future happiness, and 
so we feel disappointed as life goes on. 
But as we approach 60, we start under- 
estimating our future happiness, and 
then are pleasantly surprised by reality. 
We also seem to don rose-colored 
glasses later in life: Brain studies sug- 
gest that as we age, we disregard nega- 
tive images and focus on the positive. 

In other words, you may be able to 
outwait your malaise. Indeed, the partic- 
ulars of your job may be incidental to it. 

And yet, even if you could endure 


your mid-career doldrums, mounting 
evidence suggests that you would prob- 
ably be better off adjusting course. Your 
next job might not be the one you have 

imagined in your daydreams: Successful 

career shifts, I learned, tend to be less 

dramatic than the ones we fantasize 

about. They also tend to be scarier and 

more difficult than anticipated. But if 
you want to thrive in the years ahead, a 

new challenge, and a new purpose, may 
be the things your brain needs most. 


R ECENTLY, Copenhagen’s Happi- 
ness Research Institute surveyed 
2,600 Danish workers, from every sec- 
tor and type of job, about the sources of 
professional contentment. The winner, 
by a sizable margin, was a sense of pur- 
pose, which contributed twice as much 
to an individual’s job satisfaction as did 
the runner-up, having a high-quality 
manager. 

Meik Wiking, the institute’s CEO, 
notes that Aristotle recognized the close 
connection between happiness and a 
sense of purpose. The good life—what 
the philosopher called eudaimonia—is 
not an easy life, but rather one filled with 
meaning and striving toward a goal. “We 
need a sense of purpose,” Wiking says. 

This need, moreover, appears to grow 
at midlife. As the develop- 
mental psychologist Erik 


Only 


phase, they want to give back and do 
something meaningful,” says Philip 
A. Pizzo, the director of Stanford’s pro- 
gram, the Distinguished Careers Insti- 
tute. This is sometimes easier said than 
done, however. “People become anx- 
ious and just start doing things that are 
not connected or not meaningful," he 
says—joining a committee here, volun- 
teering there— just to feel like they are 
contributing." 

Though tuition runs $60,000 a year, 
the institute has received far more appli- 
cants than it can accommodate. Pizzo, 
who was formerly the dean of Stanford's 
medical school, hopes the program 
will be emulated and "democratized" 
as millions of Baby Boomers and 
Gen Xers move through the workforce 
toward retirement. He warns that the 
alternative— drifting without purpose— 
is bound to be costly. 

His instinct is supported by a growing 
body of research indicating that having a 
sense of purpose is a powerful predictor 
of mental and physical robustness—by 
some measures, as powerful as education, 
wealth, genes, exercise, or social network. 
Compared with people who feel little 
purpose in life, those who report a strong 
sense of purpose are far less likely to die 
over a given period; they are also far less 

likely to suffer a stroke or a 
heart attack, and are less 


H. Erikson observed, at one-third susceptible to viruses and 
some point in middle age of Bab conditions such as diabe- 
a person begins to shift Boone tes, metastatic cancer, and 


from investing inward— 
building a career, raising an 


neurodegenerative disease. 
A sense of purpose in 


a family, buying a house, Gen Хегв. Ше may also stave off the 
accumulating wealth and report being greatest terror of every 
prestige—to investing out- engaged by seasoned adult I know: 
ward and creating a legacy. their work. Alzheimer’s disease. Re- 


A growing “encore 
movement” is predicated on these 
ideas, and on the belief that purpose 
can propel a person through mid-career 
doldrums. Groups like Encore.org, for 
example, connect middle-aged and 
older people with work that promotes 
the social good; Harvard and Stanford 
have launched programs that help ex- 
perienced professionals plot the course 
to their next calling. 

“When people get to their mid-career 


searchers at Rush Univer- 
sity Medical Center have found that a 
third of people whose brains, upon au- 
topsy, display the plaques and tangles 
of Alzheimer’s never exhibited memory 
loss or intellectual impairment. The best 
predictor of whether someone would 
escape these symptoms was whether 
they felt strongly that they had a pur- 
pose in life. Those who did were two and 
a half times as likely to be unafflicted as 
those who didn't. 
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W HICH IS NOT TO SAY that shift- 
ing your career path in midlife is 
easy. Learning anything new past the age 
of 30 is an upward climb: Researchers 
have found that some of your cognitive 
abilities (in particular, processing speed) 
begin to decline in your 20s and 308. 

In a cruel act of betrayal, the middle- 
aged brain even turns its singular 
advantage—our experience—against 
us. Through a phenomenon known as 
interference, the expertise we have 
accumulated can slow further learn- 
ing. As Sherry L. Willis, a behavioral 
scientist at the University of Washing- 
ton, puts it, “Your store of knowledge— 
the number of file drawers you have to 
go through to retrieve and to get the 
relevant information and refile the 
information—increases with age.” This 
explains, for example, why switching 
from a PC toa Mac makes people homi- 
cidal: The fact that your brain and fin- 
gers remember the old key-command 
system makes mastering the new one 
more of a struggle. 

But even if learning new skills or 
navigating a new corporate culture is 
tough, shifting your career may be the 
best investment you can make in your 
cognitive health. Paul Nussbaum, a 
neuropsychologist and co-founder of 
the brain-training company Fit Brains, 
notes that after you have mastered a skill, 
be it balancing the company’s books 
or (in my case) writing a four-minute 
radio story, that skill becomes “overly 
learned.” “Doing something novel and 
complex is going to take some time, it’s 
going to be painful, you’re going to cry,” 
he says, only half-joking. Soon, however, 
you will develop new neural circuits, and 
your brain will thank you for the effort. 
Studies of rats have shown that learn- 
ing an unfamiliar task preserves new 
brain cells in the hippocampus, an area 
of the brain key to making and retaining 
memories. There’s a catch, though. “It 
has to be difficult,” says Tracey J. Shors, 
a professor of neuroscience at Rutgers 
University. “It has to be engaging. If 
something is really simple to learn, it’s 
not enough to save those cells from 
death.” You may be able to get through 
your chaotic middle years on autopilot, 


but doing so won't help your brain. 

People considering a change may 
also find themselves tripped up by the 
realistic thinking that is so character- 
istic of midlife—the very thinking that 
is a source of their dissatisfaction to 
begin with. Srini Pillay, a psychiatrist 
who teaches part-time at Harvard's med- 
ical and business schools, says that the 
moment you consider leaving your flat- 
lining job for a potentially adventurous 
one, you are likely to erect all sorts of im- 
pediments. For example: How are we go- 
ing to manage the mortgage? Pillay advises 
addressing these concerns directly: We 
can move to a smaller house. His sugges- 
tions derive mainly from studies on how 
to overcome phobias, since no one has 
scanned a person’s brain as she contem- 
plates leaving her job to join a start-up. 
They nonetheless accord 


where she flails, what she enjoys and 
what she dreads—and her insights should 
guide her next phase. Here Strenger 
emphasizes the concept of sosein, 
which in German means “essence,” or 
as he translates it, “thus and no other.” 
Your sosein is something inborn that is 
“recalcitrant to change.” In other words, 
he explains, you should change your 
career within the boundaries of your 
innate traits and talents. 

Finally, the experts I spoke with urge 
people to start plotting their next stage 
sooner rather than later, so as to have 
time to enjoy a couple of decades of 
meaningful work. At midlife, you have 
perhaps one good spin left at the wheel. 
So go for the thing you really want to 
do. For two years, I listened to people 
who sought meaningful work in midlife. 

Few regretted the attempt, 


with what career experts Research even if they failed and re- 
almost always recom- indicates turned to their prior work. 
mend to mid-career pro- that having Failure just sharpened 
fessionals: Dip your toe in asense their appreciation for their 
the water before jumpin ious trade. Th 1 
into a new ее. yolan- of gael нин | 1 m E uo 
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the change. preaictor never tried. 

Another key to a suc- of mental As for my own career, 
cessful transition, one I and physical while I was in the middle of 
heard about again and robustness. writing my book on midlife, 


again from scholars and 

life coaches and people who had suc- 
cessfully changed careers, is making a 
relatively modest leap. Most people can 
ill afford to abruptly quit their jobs. If 
giving notice is out of the question, the 
experts I spoke with suggest that pivot- 
ing inside your organization—that is, 
tweaking your job—can still bring you a 
greater sense of purpose. 

“We all have fantasies of total trans- 
formation,” says Carlo Strenger, a 
psychoanalyst in Israel who specializes 
in mid-career change. “You know, those 
hyper-dramatic changes that the popu- 
lar press likes a lot, like the lawyer who 
becomes a chef, and a doctor who turns 
into an organic farmer. They’re really 
very rare cases.” 

Instead, Strenger advocates more- 
realistic goals. A mid-career profes- 
sional has created enough of a biography 
to know herself—where she excels and 


NPR announced that it 
would offer generous buyouts to employ- 
ees who were ready to leave. I agonized. 
But then I realized I had already fol- 
lowed the advice of the experts I had 
been interviewing: Several years earlier, 
I'd tested the waters by taking a leave to 
write my first book. I had pivoted on my 
strengths and my experience in using 
narrative to explore ideas, and I had 
loved it. I was ready to make the leap. 

So I gave up what is arguably one of 
the best jobs in the world, and started 
my next chapter. My transition may not 
sound all that dramatic, but it certainly 
feels that way. 

I am still a little terrified. But one 
thing Iam notis bored. 


Barbara Bradley Hagerty is the author 
of Life Reimagined: The Science, Art, 
and Opportunity of Midlife, which has 
just been published. 
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The Art of 
Marketing 
Marijuana 


How to make pot 
seem as all-American 
as an ice-cold beer 

BY VAUHINI VARA 


N THE SUMMER of 2014, The 
New York Times published its 
first-ever marijuana ad. The oc- 
casion was the enactment of New 
York’s Compassionate Care Act, which 
legalized pot for some medical uses. 
The ad, a congratulatory note from a 
Seattle start-up, depicted a well-dressed, 
newspaper-toting man standing on his 
stoop while a young woman jogged past. 
Both wore determined expressions; the 
man, according to the text, consumed 
marijuana “to relieve his MS symptoms,” 
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and the woman used it “while fighting 
cancer.” The ad made sense for its time 
and place. Earlier that year, Colorado 
and Washington State had begun allow- 
ing the sale of recreational pot, and crit- 
ics were warning that as more states 
followed suit, profit-motivated corpora- 
tions could start marketing a lot of pot 
to a lot of people. Savvy marijuana busi- 
nesses, worried about confirming this 
suspicion, stuck to depictions of their 
most sympathetic users. 

Pot’s image problem has since begun 
to fade, especially in states like Wash- 
ington and Colorado. Two more states, 
Oregon and Alaska, have legalized the 
recreational use of marijuana, and sev- 
eral others may soon have the opportu- 
nity to join them. But the people who sell 
the drug are facing a predicament. In a 
legal market, cannabis—the plant from 
which pot is derived—comes to resem- 
ble many other farmed products: One 
grower’s plant looks and tastes a lot like 
his neighbor’s. (Some pot connoisseurs 
with sensitive palates can differentiate 
among strains of cannabis—and even 
among brands—but they’re as rare as 


СБ жа EI 
the coffee drinker who can guess his 
beans' origins.) John Kagia, the director 
of industry analytics at New Frontier, 
which studies the marijuana business, 
is convinced that pot is becoming com- 
moditized. In Colorado, the supply of 
marijuana flower is going up, and its 
cost down, partly because of techno- 
logical advancements and larger, more 
efficient operations—just the kind of 
forces that have turned other products 
into commodities. 

Pot businesses are, above all, busi- 
nesses, and they’re responding as busi- 
nesses do: with marketing aimed at 
convincing longtime pot users that their 
brand is better than the others—and, just 
as important, at increasing demand by 
encouraging curious nonusers to try their 
product first. In other words, marijuana 
companies would like to sell a lot of pot to 
a lot of people. “Now that marijuana has 
been legalized, we have the opportunity 
to market it to a mainstream audience,” 
Olivia Mannix, a co-founder of a market- 
ing agency called Cannabrand, told me. 
But making good on that opportunity has 
required changing the way people think 
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about the drug. In this regard, the early 

associations between pot and medicine— 
and hence harmlessness, even wellness— 
were helpful. Since then, the tactics have 

gotten more sophisticated. 

Early on, Mannix and her business 
partner, Jennifer DeFalco, decided to 
avoid certain slang associated with old- 
school stoner culture—ganja, weed, pot, 
even getting high. Instead, in conversa- 
tions with journalists and in ads for their 
clients, they use the pleasant-sounding 
cannabis. One dispensary chain they ad- 
vised swapped out the off-putting metal 
safety bars on its windows for frosted 
glass. When Mannix and DeFalco design 
ads or logos for clients, they use a lot of 
white space and replace bright-green 
color schemes with cool grays and blues. 
“A lot of clients come to us saying they 
want to look like Apple,” Mannix told me. 

Marijuana businesses are now 
focused on making their brands seem 
distinct from one another, but still 
inviting to the general public. LivWell 
Enlightened Health, one of Colorado’s 
largest dispensary chains, publishes ads 
featuring some of the diligent-looking 
farmers and scientists it employs, to 
communicate professionalism and trust- 
worthiness. Cannabrand, meanwhile, 
has rebranded one client, a dispensary 
originally called Verde Wellness Cen- 
ter, as Verde Natural, to suggest a rustic, 
sustainable, back-to-the- 


At a meeting during my visit, Joe Hodas, 
the chief marketing officer, presented 

Dixie’s co-founders, Tripp Keber and 

Chuck Smith, with three packaging 

options for a new line of vape cartridges 

the company was hoping to launch. One 

was a black box emblazoned with growl- 
ing animals, meant to entice young men, 
the most-active vape enthusiasts. Keber 
and Smith recoiled. “Don’t like it—don’t 

like the animals, don’t like the colors,” 
Keber said. The problem was the idea 

that the consumer base would remain 

fixed; it would be better for business if 
more people started vaping, and Keber 
and Smith didn’t want to alienate poten- 
tial customers. “I don’t think we should 

try hard to eliminate a portion of the 

marketplace we want to ultimately bring 
in,” Smith said. 


W HAT’S INTERESTING ABOUT 
this evolution—from wellness 
ads to mainstream, lifestyle-oriented 
ones—is that it’s happened before, and 
not just once. David Courtwright, a his- 
torian of drug use at the University of 
North Florida, notes that a similar pro- 
gression took place with mass-produced 
beer and cigarettes, two other products 
that were stigmatized in their early 
years. In the late 19th century, techno- 
logical advances made it easier to sell 
both goods to a wide market. Drinking 

and smoking picked up, and 


earth vibe. The ads that Early people panicked about the 
Cannabrand designs typi- associations social problems that might 
cally use lifestyle-oriented Ь ensue. Breweries tried to 
etween | 

images: young people hik- ot and distance their product from 
ing, frolicking with friends, р dici hard liquor by marketing it 
sitting around campfires. and Ко as а safer, healthier, more 
“You connect with a brand апа hence acceptable alternative. 
that you can relate to,” De- wellness, Before Prohibition, one 
Falco told me. “If people have been beer merchant in Detroit 
are doing activities that elpful. created an ad featuring a 


you're likely to do, you're 
more likely to connect with that brand." 
Not long ago, I visited a Denver com- 
pany called Dixie Brands, whose answer 
to the commoditization dilemma has 
been to sell goods that are derived from 
cannabis rather than selling the bud 
itself—sort of like selling salsa instead 
of tomatoes. It now makes pot-infused 
chocolates, mints, beverages, and balms. 


toddler in a high chair tot- 
ing a mug of beer about the size of his 
head; a caption read, "The youngster, 
ruddy with good cheer. Serenely sips 
his Lager Beer." Cigarette companies 
used similar tactics. A 1916 ad for Hel- 
mar Turkish cigarettes featured a doctor 
pointing a stern finger at the reader and 
declaring, ^My best professional judg- 
ment prompts me to recommend them." 


Beer and cigarettes were also like pot 
in that what set one brand apart from 
another was, largely, branding. Once 
beer and cigarette companies had shed 
the negative associations with their 
products, they redoubled their efforts 
to get people to choose their brand over 
the others. They also worked increas- 
ingly hard—notoriously, in the case of 
cigarette companies—to broaden their 
audience, sometimes at the expense 
of the market for other pleasures. In 
the 1920s, Lucky Strike launched an ad 
campaign exhorting people to "reach 
for a Lucky instead of a sweet." One 
observer noted at the time, "The anti- 
sweet campaign looks like the first 
attempt to create consumers instead of 
merely tossing consumers from brand to 
brand." When Prohibition ended, beer 
companies played it safe for a while, 
portraying idyllic domestic scenes—a 
wife serving a beer to her husband, a 
white-collar worker enjoying a cold one 
after a day at the office. But by the '50s, 
beer had been so firmly established as 
acceptable—even all-American—that 
companies could turn to the project of 
attracting new drinkers, in new settings. 
To do so, it would help to make the case— 
often subtly—that everyone loved to 
drink, and that drinking was woven 
into the country's social fabric. It's not a 
coincidence that this is when the classic 
ads with couples at the beach and sub- 
urban lawn parties started to proliferate. 

Supporters of recreational pot are 
attempting to put legalization mea- 
sures on ballots in several states this fall, 
including California. People in other 
states are sure to follow. This raises the 
question of what pot marketing might 
look like in a world in which marijuana's 
use has become even more normalized. 
On this point, the stories ofthe beer and 
cigarette industries could be especially 
instructive. As more people started 
consuming alcohol and tobacco in the 
mid-2oth century—thanks in large part 
to all the aggressive marketing—public- 
health officials became much more 
invested in studying their potential 
health effects. Courtwright notes that 
this is when alcohol and tobacco mar- 
keting began to diverge. Alcohol was 
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shown to cause health issues, but the 
fact that only some “problem drinkers” 
suffered serious damage helped the 
industry avoid blame and allowed beer 
companies to continue projecting their 
images of mainstream, middle-class 
fun. Cigarettes, of course, experienced 
a different fate, as it became clear that 
they were bad for pretty much every- 
one. When cigarette companies started 
associating their products with rebel- 
lion and individualism, they may have 
been responding to the public-health 
backlash—the message being, “We 
smoke because we don’t listen to the 
Man.” These ads were memorable, but 
not particularly effective: Smoking rates 
declined, and as the government tight- 
ened restrictions on tobacco advertising, 
they fell even further. 

One lesson in this, for marijuana 
companies, is that if their marketing 
efforts are successful, public-health 
officials will take note, and invest more 
in research to determine just what the 
drug’s health benefits and detriments 
might be. A big difference between 
marijuana and its predecessors, of 
course, is that marijuana is still illegal at 
the federal level—and likely will be for 
some time, if not forever. Transporting 
the stuff across state lines is prohibited, 
which makes it harder to create a na- 
tional brand—the equivalent of a Camel 
or a Bud Light. That itself is likely to 
limit the public’s exposure to pot adver- 
tising, the rate of use, and the level of 
attention from public-health officials. 

Still, there will surely come a point at 
which pot research will intensify—and 
while research so far suggests that mari- 
juana, in its current form, is less harmful 
than either tobacco or alcohol, that could 
change as the product evolves and our 
understanding of its impact on health 
deepens. Should that happen, market- 
ing will adapt, and the terms now out 
of favor—weed, getting high—may come 
back in. But whether the pot industry of 
the future bears a closer resemblance to 
that of beer or cigarettes will ultimately 
depend less on how it’s marketed than 
on what it does to us. 


Vauhini Vara is a journalist in Colorado. 
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CEOs 


Behaving Badly 


What a chief executive's golf game and 
handwriting can tell us about his 
compensation—and his leadership 


BY ALYZA SEBENIUS 


S CEO compensa- 

tion at the country's 
top firms has surged— 
up nearly 1,000 percent 
in the past 35 years, 
blowing past economic 
growth—so too has a 
line of research dedi- 
cated to the rites and 
customs of the average 
corner-office occupant. 

He—and it is al- 
most always a he; the 
S&P 1500 includes 
fewer companies 
led by women than 
by men named 
John—looks unusu- 
ally competent, even 
if he isn't [1]. The 
odds that he holds 
an M.B.A. are about 
50 percent, up from 
10 percent in the 
mid-20th century 
(when CEOs were 
more likely to have a 
graduate degree in fields 
like law and engineer- 
ing? [2]. He stands to 
earn more if he has а 
deep voice [3], impres- 
sive contacts [4], a large 
signature [5], or a supe- 
rior golf game [6]. 
Speaking of golf: 

Though spending 
time on the green may 


THE STUDIES: 


be good for a CEO's 
paycheck, some studies 
warn that it may not be 
so good for his company. 
Golf skills have been 
negatively associated 
with stock returns, as 
has personal use of a 
corporate jet (which cor- 
relates with membership 


in faraway golf clubs) [7]. 


Then again, even profes- 
sional achievement can 
backfire on shareholders: 
Stock prices also tend 

to drop after a CEO wins 
a prestigious award— 
perhaps because such 
awards often bring with 
them distractions like 
book contracts and seats 
on outside boards [8]. 


Financial rewards, too, 
might have an adverse 
effect on CEO perfor- 
mance. One working pa- 
per found that firms led 
by highly compensated 
executives fared worse 
in terms of future stock 
prices than did similar 
firms offering more mod- 
est compensation. Larger 
paychecks weren't 
associated with better 
work, the researchers 
found, but instead with 
inflated self-confidence 
and risky investments [9]. 
Other studies suggest 
that compensating a 
CEO with stock options— 
which become more 
valuable as a stock's 
price rises, but don't 
cost him anything if the 
stock's price 
falls—increases 
the likelihood 
of product 
recalls [10] and 
shareholder 
lawsuits [11]. 

Fortunately, 
even corporate 
bosses have 
to answer to 
people outside 
the company. 
Married CEOs 
tend to have 
lower appetites 
for risk than single ones, 
and produce less volatile 
returns for investors [12]. 
And firms with higher 
levels of media scrutiny 
make more-altruistic 
decisions—suggesting 
that CEOs, like the rest 
of us, behave better 
when others are watch- 


ing [13]. Zl 
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WHAT IF PHYSICAL ACTIVITY doesn't help us lose weight—or at least not as effectively as we might like? 
Research now suggests that working out might not supercharge your metabolism, and could even slow it down. 


xercise in Futility 


BY OLGA KHAZAN 


105 One, 2012) 


1 In the United States, people are working out more than ever, but Globally, too, there is little 
@ the obesity epidemic has only gotten worse. A new study shows ө correlation between exercise and 
that from 1988 to 2006, women more than doubled their frequency of obesity rates. People in Norway and 
exercise, while men upped theirs by nearly 50 percent. The prevalence Japan, for example, are less likely to be 
of obesity among Americans increased from 23 percent to 35 percent active than Americans are—yet they are 
in the same time period. -- also much less likely to be obese. Оп ап 
9 Women Men 
individual level, the connection between 
physical activity and BMI is murky: Most 
studies show that exercise has a limited 
effect on weight loss, and it’s far less 
reliable than watching your diet. 


Workouts per Week 


ancet, 2012); CIA (2008 data). 3. P. 
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1988 


Inactive Obesity, 
Population Prevalence 


This might be because the energy you use up pa 
@ isn't directly tied to how much you move. When 
scientists strapped GPS devices onto 30 Hadza foragers - Шу. WI Norway | Japan 
in northern Tanzania, they found that the foragers walked 
up to twice as far as Westerners each day—but didn't 
burn any extra calories. The same phenomenon has been 


2015). 2. Hallal et al. (Global Phys 
оду, 2016). 5. Willbond et al. 


observed in the animal kingdom: Monkeys in the wild have Our bodies, it seems, work N / 


been found to burn no more calories than those in zoos. e against our workouts. 
Recent research found that sub- 


3,100. E Westernmen [iJ Western women jects burned more calories when 
2,900. Ш Hadzamen | Начга women they started exercising but that 


| energy use plateaued as activity 


2200 levels kept increasing. Growing 
2,100, evidence suggests that our metab- 
1900 olism might even slow down as ме 
2/90, lose weight—perhaps because increased activity 
1,500 5 с 
triggers the body to save calories, so that an energy 
Calories Burned Daily deficit doesn’t disrupt important bodily functions. 


This is, of course, no reason to set fire to your Pilates mat. 
ө Exercise can still help prevent bone and heart disease, some calories d calorie таа 
cancers, апа potentially even depression. But controlling your diet кап Бітпес 
appears to Бе a far better solution to weight woes—if exercise - : 8 
doesn’t undermine that, too: One small study found that people fresh 
from the gym overestimated their energy use by up to 400 percent 
and ate more than twice as many calories as they actually burned. 


Differences in the 
body mass and age 
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Harper Lee, 1926-2016 


The 
‚опе of 
the most iconic books in 20th-century 
American literature read and beloved by 
millions of U.S. schoolchildren, died 
Friday in her hometown of Monroeville, 
Alabama, her publisher announced. She 


was 89 years old. 
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The Resurrections of David Bowie 


What made him one of rock’s most potent lyricists 
BY JAMES PARKER 


N THE DARK DAYS of January, as the news of 
David Bowie’s death gusted bleakly across the 
info-seas and all the boats trembled, a number of 
people I know found themselves murmuring, or 
singing in their brains, the lyrics to “Rock’n’Roll 
Suicide.” Time takes a cigarette, puts it in your 
mouth ... Why this song, at that moment? Because it’s a song 
about not being isolated by suffering, a soul-spanning song 


that begins minutely, with a single person in fidgety, mentally 
distressed close-up—You pull on your finger / Then another 
finger / Then cigarette—and amplifies unstoppably toward a 
salvific, histrionic, orchestra-of-the-nervous-system climax. 
Oh no, love, you’re not alone ... All the knives seem to lacerate 
your brain / I've had my share, ГИ help you with the pain / You're 
not alone! 

David Bowie, we now realize, with his words chiming 
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posthumously in our heads, was опе of the most 
potent lyricists in rock history. Or maybe four 
or five of the most potent lyricists, because 
in his decentered, repeatedly selving way he 
commanded a variety of modes and manners. 

"Rock'n'Roll Suicide" is his theatrical muse at maxi- 
mum inflation—a showstopper, literally. It’s the last 
number on his 1972 rock opera, The Rise and Fall 
of Ziggy Stardust and the Spiders From Mars, and 
the song at the conclusion of which— according to 
Bowie’s messianic conception of the character of 
Ziggy Stardust, a guitar-wielding idol descended 
from the firmament—the singer is torn to pieces 
by his fans, or aliens, or both. Gimme your hands! 
screams Ziggy at the edge of the stage, projecting 
himself into a black hole of adoration. Gimme your 
hands / "Cause you're wonderful! 

Pure Bowie. His most wildly compassionate 
lyric, the nakedest act of emotional outreach in 
his entire songbook, and it’s not even him singing 
it—it’s Ziggy Stardust, his interstellar blow job of 
a fabricated rock star, for whom the longed-for 
moment of connection will be, unfortunately, 
terminal. By your touch (and yours, and yours) 
he is obliterated. 

“Та the chords and melodies is everything I 
want to say,” Bowie once declared. “The words 
just jolly it along.” Which is at once a piece of 
jocular English understatement and a moment 
of coolly reckoned artistic clarity. You don’t 
pore over Bowie’s lyrics in search of a system, 
or decode them like a squinting Dylanologist. 
What links, for example, the kitchen-sink realism 
of “Life on Mars?,” from 1971—It’s a god-awful 
small affair / To the girl with the mousy hair / But 
her mummy is yelling no / And her daddy has told 
her to go—to the exultant, piratical nonsense of 
1979’s “Red Sails”: Red sails / Thunder ocean / 
Red sails / Sailor can’t dance like you, followed 
by a war whoop of falsetto that is somehow both 
very camp and hair-raisingly atavistic? Nothing 
but the wraith-like, connect-the-dots presence 
of the master himself. 

Chronology won't help you either, because 
Bowie was the absolute embodiment of a 20th- 
century artist—swirling, fusing, channeling, steal- 
ing, refracting, in pieces and in phases, the phases 
themselves sometimes simultaneous, sometimes 
recurring. Visually and sonically he was always 
onto the next thing, the new feeling, but there was 
no obsolescence: Songs didn’t go out of date; they 
passed with eerie smoothness into the revolving 
cabaret of his back catalog. 

His famous personae, those bearers of strange 
ultra-knowledge, appeared and disappeared like 
evanescent messengers. So what was the mes- 
sage? All of his records, he confided cheerfully 


# 


Тһе 
Culture File 


THE OMNIVORE 


One by one, 
Bowie’s 
hyperbolic 
half-men 
brought 
the news 
and then 
fragmented 
uponits 
utterance. 


to a French interviewer around the release of 
his 2002 album, Heathen, were basically about 

“alienation and isolation,” and one by one his 

hyperbolic half-men brought the news and then 

fragmented upon its utterance. After the rending 

and scattering of Ziggy came Aladdin Sane, spiky 

with wordplay and broken images: Who will love 

Aladdin Sane? / Battle cries and champagne, just 

in time for sunrise. A lad insane—a mad boy, but 

one whose visions have penetrated the magic 

cave and found the heaped treasure-clutter. In 

1976, around the release of Station to Station, it 

was the Thin White Duke, a flickering totalitarian, 
haughty and hepatic-looking and giving black- 
shirted salutes from open-topped cars. Scary 

Monsters (and Super Creeps), in 1980, was ruled 

by the ballet-slippered Pierrot, a frost-clown. He 

sang “Ashes to Ashes” and in the video stalked 

white-faced down the beach, horribly exotic, his 

head cocked to the remonstrations of the mother 

figure at his side. My mama said, to get things 

done / You'd better not mess with Major Tom. In the 

song—and in the memory-centers—this nursery 
chant is indivisible from the harrowing, self- 
transcending synthesizer solo going on behind 

it. Here’s Major Tom again, the existentially 
detached astronaut created by Bowie for 1969’s 

“Space Oddity” (Ground Control to Major Tom...), 
who abandoned a clapped-out Earth and now, as 

if on an 11-year orbit, floats back into view, but 
this time as a creature of ill omen. 

Super-creeps making spooky suggestions were 
always part of the scenery. Bowie’s 1974 album 
Diamond Dogs was a lurid end-times musical, a 
semi-canine crawl through the wasteland toward 
straight-up fascism: Someone to claim us, someone 
to follow / Someone to save us, some brave Apollo... 
We want you, Big Brother! After such sentiments, 
the entrance of that bony Ubermensch the Thin 
White Duke—It’s not the side-effects of the cocaine... 
The European cannon is here!—should perhaps have 
been no surprise. The Duke was ultimately retired, 
with mumbled apologies from Bowie (“What 
I’m doing is theater, and only theater”), but his 
bellowing, bonkers rhetoric made a spectacular 
pop comeback in “China Girl,” from 1983’s Let’s 
Dance. Bowie’s persona for this, the biggest- 
selling album of his career, was in some respects 
the most confounding of all: blond and tanned, 
rich-guy smile and double-breasted suit, like a 
dancing arms dealer. “China Girl” is the impe- 
rialist highlight: Voice shaking with grandiosity, 
with the baritone madness from which only his 
little China girl can deliver him, the singer lays 
bare his mind. I stumbled into town / Just like a 
sacred cow / Visions of swastikas in my head / Plans 
for everyone! That these mighty, crazy lyrics may 
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actually be the work of Iggy Pop, his co-writer 
on ће song, matters not in the slightest—they’re 
classic Bowie. 

The occult writer David Conway, musing upon 
the sorcerous aspirations he shared with William 
S. Burroughs, suggested that in a genuine con- 
frontation with magical power, “the magician 
becomes less the knightly hero that slays the 
dragon than the damsel who succumbs to its 
depravity.” Which strikes me as a perfect descrip- 
tion of Bowie’s relationship with modernity. 
He succumbed to it, he swooned before the 
confusion, even as, via his art, he enjoyed a spell- 
binding authority over it. His lyrics—sensational, 
provisional, barbed with ironies, the static or 
psychic noise of each successive identity-state— 
are the language of this paradox. There’s a brand 
new dance but I don’t know its name / That people 
from bad homes do again and again. These lines 
are from 1980’s “Fashion,” and while they are 
certainly about fashion—its contagion and its 
repetition, and its relation to class—they also, 
much more mysteriously and impressively, are 
fashion. They flick at your brain like some cruel 
street style. You hear Oberleutnant Bowie giving 
the orders—Fashion! Turn to the left / Fashion! 
Turn to the right—and you hear drummer Dennis 
Davis's disco-giant stomp and the lacerating jags 
of Robert Fripp’s guitar, and you feel subliminally 
attacked by fashion itself. 

A certain amount of frowning exegesis 
occurred in the wake of Blackstar, the bereaved- 
sounding, saxophonous album recorded during 
Bowie’s last illness and released two days before 
his death. What was the great artist telling 
us? Surely the lyrics expressed, or explored, 
‘themes of mortality”? There was the song 
“Lazarus” —Look up here / I'm in heaven—and the 

title track itself: Something happened on the day 
he died. But “themes of mortality” is about as 
far as you'll get. These are Bowie lyrics, cracks 
inthe mirror, energy vectors that come and go. 
Blackstar became the final vanishing in a long 
and magical series of vanishings, aura yielding 
to aura and face drifting into face until (as in the 

“Lazarus” video) the funerary wrappings blank 
them all out. Ziggy Stardust is dispersed, Major 
Tom drifts out of range, and light shrinks to a 
black star, to the point of extinction. 

That’s rock and roll. The great rock lyric is 
not a poem or a story, still less an idea. It’s a 
shard, a shrug, a shout, the leading edge of an 
instant. The best of Bowie’s lyrics are right there 
at the brink: Touch them and they blow apart. 
They are always dying. They will never die. 


& 


& 


James Parker is an Atlantic contributing editor. 
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The Patron Saint of 
Inner Lives 


Wallace Stevens answered ultimate questions in 
language no one had used before. 


BY ADAM KIRSCH 


66 REAT GENIUSES HAVE the shortest 

biographies,” Emerson wrote. “Their 

cousins can tell you nothing about them. 

They lived in their writings, and so their 

house and street life was trivial and 

commonplace.” This may not always 

be true—there is, after all, a genius of action as well as a genius 

of contemplation—but for poets in particular, it is a good rule of 

thumb. As Keats put it, “A poet is the most unpoetical of anything 

in existence.” The recipe for poetry involves taking an ounce of 

experience and subjecting it to a lifetime of distillation; think of the 

cosmos Emily Dickinson spun out of no more life than would fit in 

an upstairs bedroom. It is a mistake to think that a person becomes 

a poet because she undergoes exceptional experiences—because 

she lives more wildly, intensely, or colorfully than other people. 

The poet doesn’t feel unique emotions any more than the painter 

sees unique colors; it is what she does with ordinary emotions that 
turns them into poetry. 

For the modernist poets who revolutionized American literature 
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in the early 20th century, impersonality was а 
kind of mania—and a sign of how seriously they 
took their artistic project. The 1910s and ’20s 
were the palmy days of Greenwich Village, an era 
of free love and radical politics. But the greatest 
poets of that era, the ones who actually created 
modernism, kept this kind of bohemian play- 
acting at arm's length. Indeed, for most of the 
modernists, the more revolutionary their poetics, 
the more carefully they concealed themselves 
behind the manners and professions ofthe bour- 
geoisie. T. S. Eliot was a banker when he wrote 
"The Waste Land"; William Carlos Williams was 
a family doctor; Marianne Moore, an editor, was 
a devout churchgoer who lived with her mother. 
And then there was Wallace Stevens. In writ- 
ing The Whole Harmonium, Paul Mariani, who 
has given us lives of Williams, Hart Crane, and 
Robert Lowell, set himself his most difficult 
challenge yet, for if ever there was a genius with 
a short biography, it was Stevens. The story that 
Mariani tells in 400 pages could be reduced, in 
its essentials, to 400 words. Stevens was born 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1879 to a family of 
Pennsylvania Dutch descent. He wentto Harvard, 
where he took literature classes and became the 
president ofthe literary magazine, The Advocate. 
But the need for a more substantial career than 
writing poetry led him to New York Law School. 
He married his first sweetheart, Elsie, and grew to 
dislike her; they had one child. In time they moved 
to Hartford, Connecticut, where he worked in the 
insurance business and rose to become the vice 
president of Hartford Accident and Indemnity. 
He never left North America. He was casually 
racist and anti-Semitic. A Hoover Republican, 
he distrusted labor unions. He drank too much 
at parties, to overcome his natural shyness, and 
later had to apologize for his boorishness. In the 
depths of the Depression, he made $20,000 a 
year, the equivalent of $350,000 today. Each 
detail feels more interest-repelling than the last. 
If such а man were the subject of a novel, it would 
be Babbitt. 


66 ALLACE STEVENS is beyond 
fathoming,” Marianne Moore 
wrote, comparing him to a person 


with “a morbid secret he would rather perish than 
disclose.” But the secret would out, and in his 
poems Stevens revealed it: The bluff American 
executive had a soul as baroque and fantastical 
as an aesthete’s, as profound and brooding as a 
philosopher’s. Imagine the surprise of Carl Van 
Vechten, the writer and literary impresario, who 
met Stevens for the first time in 1914, when this 
“big, blond, and burly” insurance man handed 
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over the manuscript of “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier”: 


Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the self-same sounds 
On my spirit make a music too. 


Music is feeling, then, not sound; 
And thus it is that what I feel, 
Here in this room, desiring you, 


Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk, 
Is music. 


This scene is not nearly as famous as the scene 
of T. S. Eliot showing "The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock" to Ezra Pound, but the reader's surprise 
must have been even greater: Stevens, like Eliot, 
had modernized himself. His first book, Harmo- 
nium, published in 1923, established Stevens as 
the patron saint of the inner life held captive by 
the outer life—a peculiarly American condition. 
His daily existence offered no scope for self- 
expression, but on his walks to and from work, in 
the evenings up in his study, he was confronting 
the ultimate questions of art and life. How can 
humanity live without God? Can religion be 
replaced with another kind of myth? How does 
art reflect and transcend reality? And he was 
answering in a language at once voluptuous and 
intellectual, elegant and eccentric—a language 
such as no one had spoken before: 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Oftan with henna hackles, halt! 


Damned universal cock, as if the sun 
Was blackamoor to bear your blazing tail. 


Fat! Fat! Fat! Fat! I am the personal. 
Your world is you. Iam my world. 


These lines, from “Bantams in Pine-Woods,” 
represent Stevens at his most antic—the faux- 
exotic names and nonsense syllables, the fine 
excess of assonance in the opening lines. This is 
the poet who fills his verses with sound effects 
like Tum-ti-tum and hoo-hoo-hoo, who revels in 
recherché words like silentious and pendentives. 
His is a ponderous kind of humor—exactly the 
kind of self-delighting language that would be 
invented by a man who had no one to talk to but 
himself. The critic Randall Jarrell was right to 
compare Stevens to "that rational, magnanimous, 
voluminous animal, the elephant.” But he is a 
dancing elephant. 

At the same time, even in “Bantams,” it’s pos- 
sible to see that Stevens’s language is not surreal 
or free-associative, but rather the embroidered 
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garment of a serious theme. The poem’s rooster, 
which Stevens compares to a proud chieftain, 
comes to represent the sovereign ego. The inter- 
dependence of the world and the self, and the way 
the self creates the world it experiences, were 

matters that Stevens never tired of revolving in his 

work. A product of the Harvard of the late 1890s, 
where philosophical debates about idealism and 

realism were inexhaustible, Stevens carried into 

the 20th century some of the spiritual burdens 

of the 19th. 

Above all, for him the death of God was not 
an abstraction or a truism, but a perpetual chal- 
lenge, whose implications for art and ethics he 
never ceased to think about. Has there ever been 
a statelier elegy for Christianity than "Sunday 
Morning," a poem about a woman staying home 
from church? 


She hears, upon that water without sound, 
A voice that cries, “The tomb in Palestine 
Is not the porch of spirits lingering. 

It is the grave of Jesus, where he lay." 

We live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 


How to live a life “unsponsored” by a deity, in 
which we are responsible for inventing our own 
meanings, was the great subject of Stevens’s 
poetry from beginning to end. His answer, as 
developed in the long, ruminative poems he 
wrote from the 1930s onward—in volumes like 
Ideas of Order (1936) and The Auroras of Autumn 
(1950)—was the same one Matthew Arnold had 
proposed in the Victorian age: The role that 
was once played by religion must now be filled 
by poetry, or more broadly by the imagination. 
The “supreme fiction” of art, as Stevens called 
it, would return us to a reality cleansed of myth, 
yet heightened by language: “How clean the sun 
when seen in its idea, / Washed in the remotest 
cleanliness of a heaven / That has expelled us 
and our images,” he writes in “Notes Toward a 
Supreme Fiction.” 


HIS VISION OF ART as an indepen- 

| dent source of meaning was what made 
Stevens an authentic modernist, even 

as his poetry kept faith with traditions of English 
verse, such as the iambic-pentameter line, which 
other poets were throwing overboard. The prob- 
lem with Stevens as a biographical subject is that, 
unlike many other modernists, he did not publi- 
cize either his religious or his artistic struggles. 
(On his deathbed, it’s worth noting, he took 
Communion from a Catholic priest.) If he had 
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THE WHOLE 
HARMONIUM: THE 
LIFE OF WALLACE 

STEVENS 

PAUL MARIANI 


Simon & Schuster 


lived a more literary existence—if he had written 
essays, taken part in controversies, joined and 
quit movements, the way poets like Eliot and 
Pound so publicly did—then his life would have 
reflected his thought. But Stevens preferred to 
keep life and thought basically separate, and until 
he was elderly—when the honorary degrees and 
prizes started to roll in—he avoided most of the 
obligations and occupations of the professional 
writer. Meanwhile, he never missed the Harvard- 
Yale game. 

As if that weren’t obstacle enough, Mariani had 
to cope with the inevitable difficulties of writing 
abouta man who died in 1955. It has been almost 
30 years since Joan Richardson's two-volume 
biography of Stevens; there are no living witnesses 
to Stevens's early life, no friends or relatives to 
interview. He usually didn't even keep drafts of 
his poems. (An early version of a major poem, 

"The Comedian as the Letter С,” survives only 
because his landlady rescued it from the trash 
can.) What remains are the finished poems and 
a body of correspondence, and so The Whole 
Harmonium tends to dissolve into a summary 
of Stevens's letters and an expansive running 
commentary on his poetry. As a critic, Marianiis 
less penetrating than predecessors such as Helen 
Vendler, and he might have delved more deeply 
into the background of Stevens's intellectual life. 
Hefty though the biography is, the office work 
Stevens engaged in every day for more than four 
decades goes largely undescribed. 

The result is a portrait of a man floating, 
detached—which may, in fact, be an accurate 
impression of how it felt to be Stevens. Certainly 
he was what we would now call depressed: “If only 
one could look in at the window when they found 
one's body—one's blood and brains all over the 
pillow," he mused in 1906, when he was a young 
man just starting out in New York City. Atthe age 
of 71, he looked back at his life and wondered 
whether he could "ever find a figure of speech 
adequate to size up the little that I have done 
compared to that which I had once hoped to do." 
But then, such passages from Stevens's diaries 
and letters tell us nothing that we can't already 
glean from the poems. This is, after all, the poet 
who wrote “The Snow Man,” with its vision ofthe 
man who, "nothing himself, beholds / Nothing 
thatis notthere and the nothing that is." Reading 
Mariani only confirms that Stevens was a magi- 
cian, or perhaps a god: Out of what seemed like 
nothing, he created a universe. 


Adam Kirsch is the author, most recently, of 
Emblems ofthe Passing World: Poems After 
Photographs by August Sander. 
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"Magisterial. . . . This book will 
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"Political Turbulence is an exciting book. 
The authors bring a psychological 
perspective to the analysis of 
experimental results and big data to 
tell an insightful and fresh story about 
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dynamics at the individual level." 
--Вгисе Bimber, author of Information 
and American Democracy 
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“Тһе Right Wrong Man is а fascinating 
^ ^a exploration of what kind of justice the 
7 ж bit players іп history’s greatest crimes 

4 deserve. With the authority of an 
academic and the eye of a novelist, 
Lawrence Douglas sheds bright new 
light on the perplexing case of John 
Demjanjuk, a small cog in the Ма215 
genocidal machine.” 

—Jane Mayer, staff writer with 
The New Yorker 
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“Why have the rich been spared 
greater taxation despite the massive 
rise in inequality that has occurred 
in advanced democracies in recent 
decades? This fascinating book 
provides a clear answer: governments 
tax the rich not to undo inequality, 
but to compensate for sacrifices being 
asked of the non-rich." 
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The Truth About 
Abolition 


The movement gets the big, bold history it deserves. 
BY ADAM ROTHMAN 


SECRET SOCIETY called the Anti-Man-Hunting 

League was organized by Boston abolitionists in 1854. 

to prevent black people in the “free state” of Massachu- 
setts from being kidnapped and enslaved. Its founders 

had been outraged to see federal troops hustle Anthony 
Burns, a fugitive slave from Virginia, through the city’s 

streets and onto a waiting vessel to be shipped back to his owner. They 
vowed not to let such an atrocity happen again. 

Almost 500 men, white and black, joined the League, which met every two 
weeks. Members practiced their plan to kidnap visiting slave catchers, who 
were known to stay at the swanky Revere House, and persuade them, with 
leaded billy clubs if necessary, to return to the South empty-handed. They 
never had a chance to test their mettle. Asserting states’ rights in response 
to the Burns rendition, Massachusetts lawmakers effectively nullified the 
Fugitive Slave Act. Boston became a sanctuary city for runaway slaves. 

Militant, interracial, and nearly forgotten, the Anti-Man-Hunting League 
epitomizes The Slave’s Cause, a stunning new history of abolitionism by 
Manisha Sinha, a professor of history and African American studies at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
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Abolitionism is the primordial reform move- 
ment of American history, creeping into view 
with the creation of the republic. It spawned 
other movements, most notably feminism. What- 
ever their cause, today’s activists look back to 
abolitionism for inspiration, tactics, and moral 
authority. No respectable historian today disputes 
the injustice of slavery. And yet the movement to 
abolish it remains highly controversial. 

Some of the first histories of abolitionism were 
written after the Civil War by abolitionists them- 
selves, to vindicate what they had done. Apologists 
for white supremacy in the era of Jim Crow then 
cast abolitionists as villains who fanned the flames 
of sectional conflict. After the civil-rights gen- 
eration rehabilitated the movement’s reputation, 
more-recent scholars have seen the abolitionists 
as smug do-gooders and promoters of bourgeois 
values. Challenging the cynics, Sinha offers anew 
appreciation of those who struggled against slavery. 


Т НЕ SLAVE’S CAUSE isa long book— 
almost 600 pages of text—but abolition- 
ism had a long history, longer than many 
think. Sinha discerns two “waves” of abolitionism, 
spanning 300 years. The first wave began with 
sporadic critiques of the Atlantic slave trade and 
slavery in the Americas as far back as the writings 
of the Spanish priest Bartolomé de las Casas in 
the 16th century. It gained momentum among 
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Quakers and other Protestant dissidents, апа 
swelled in the revolutionary era from the 1770s 
to the 1820s, cresting with the Haitian revolu- 
tion, from 1791 to 1804. Placing abolitionism in 
its international context is just one of the great 
strengths of The Slave’s Cause. 

The second wave, from the late 1820s through 
the Civil War, saw abolitionism coalesce into a 
social and political movement that called for an 
immediate end to slavery in the United States. 
This wave grew out of the obvious failure of first- 
wave abolitionism to stop the spread and growth 
of American slavery. Yet it also gained strength 
from the achievements of its predecessor, which 
included the emergence of substantial free black 
communities in the Northern states and upper 
South. The metaphor of waves has its limitations, 
but it does provide a nonlinear alternative to the 
image of a relentless forward march of progress. 

Black people were central to the movement, 
Sinha argues. They were not merely the objects 
of white abolitionists’ sympathy. Slave resistance 
blew up the big lie that slaves were happy in bond- 
age. Those who made their way out of slavery 
testified to its cruelty. They bore the evidence on 
their backs. Black orators and writers hammered 
away at American hypocrisy, slavery’s “democratic 
whips—its republican chains,” in the words of the 
escaped slave and novelist William Wells Brown. 
Despite meager resources, black subscribers sus- 
tained the leading abolitionist newspaper, William 
Lloyd Garrison’s The Liberator, as well as news- 
papers edited by Frederick Douglass, Mary Ann 
Shadd Cary, and other African Americans. Black 
churches championed an antislavery theology. 

Abolitionism would have come to nothing if 
black people had not stood up for themselves— 
black people such as William Hamilton, an 
unsung hero of abolitionism’s first wave. Said 
to be Alexander Hamilton’s illegitimate son, 
Hamilton was a carpenter who helped found the 
New York African Society for Mutual Relief as 
well as the AME Zion Church in New York. He 
participated in the first national conventions of 
African Americans, in the early 1830s, and spoke 
out against slavery and racism. Any difference 
between black and white people “is in favor of 
the people of colour,” Hamilton announced. His 
sons Robert and Thomas carried on their father’s 
(and perhaps their grandfather’s) legacy as editors 
and activists. Thomas’s Anglo-African Magazine 
published Martin Delany’s landmark antislavery 
novel, Blake, in1859. Paging Lin-Manuel Miranda! 

Critics of the abolitionists malign them for 
condemning one evil while ignoring others. Slav- 
ery’s 19th-century defenders, while denying that 
slavery was evil at all, took aim at abolitionists 
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for turning a blind eye to the “white slaves” toil- 
ing in Northern factories and sweatshops. In 
a more subtle version of this argument, some 
20th-century scholars made the case that abo- 
litionists shored up bourgeois capitalist values 
and practices by attacking only slavery and not 
all forms of property. 

Just as recent books by Edward Baptist and 
Sven Beckert have plugged slavery back into the 
development of transatlantic capitalism in the 
19th century, however, The Slave's Cause plugs 
abolitionism backinto the history of anticapitalist 
protest. In Sinha's view, the abolitionists were 
critical of capitalism and "sympathized with the 
plight of labor.” They insisted that there was a big 
difference between being whipped to work and 
being paid. But while decrying the "robbery" of 
slaves' labor, they warned that slavery also endan- 
gered the dignity and rights of white workers. 

The abolitionists’ problem was that white 
workers, by and large, did not sympathize with 
them. Neither did most Northern capitalists. A 
few wealthy people did help bankroll abolition- 
ism. Arthur and Lewis Tappan, pioneers of credit 
rating, poured funds into the movement, but they 
were not representative ofthe North's complacent 
upper crust. Attacking the nomination of Zachary 
Taylor for president in 1848, for example, Charles 
Sumner blasted what he saw as a Whig Party alli- 
ance between "lords of the lash" and "lords of 
the loom"—the Southern planters and Northern 
factory owners who joined forces against abolition. 


BOLITIONISTS CHAMPIONED 
A a more egalitarian economy in which 

all people could enjoy the fruits oftheir 
labor, and they championed a more inclusive 
democracy, too. What distinguished abolitionism 
from other strains of antislavery activism was its 
insistence on black citizenship. The dominant 
antislavery program in the early United States, 
the brainchild of Thomas Jefferson, called for 
gradual emancipation along with the removal 
of freed people to Africa. This chimera was kept 
alive by the American Colonization Society (ACS), 
which founded Liberia, and despite its utter failure 
to make a dent in slavery, colonization remained 
popular among white Americans, including Abra- 
ham Lincoln. As a solution to slavery, it failed 
because slave owners did not want to let go of 
their human property, and free black people did 
not want to go to Africa. 

In fact, black opposition to the ACS helped 
propel abolitionism's second wave. Black activists 
in the North sabotaged colonization. "America 
is more our country, than it is the whites[’],” 
declared David Walker, a used-clothing dealer 
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in Boston. “We have enriched it with our blood 
and tears.” Black resistance turned William Lloyd 
Garrison, who was briefly associated with the ACS, 
into a true abolitionist. His vision for America was 
one in which black people were free citizens with 
equal rights. This inclusive nationalism, endorsed 
by white and black abolitionists, inspired them to 
fight against Northern racism as well as Southern 
slavery. 

“Let the friends of human rights rally around 
the sacred banner of Immediate Emancipation,” 
implored a leader of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1834. Abolitionists spoke of human 
rights more than a century before the idea gained 
traction in the United Nations. They insisted that 
the natural rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness asserted by the revolutionary gen- 
eration were not limited to white people; they 
were the common heritage ofall. For challenging 
racism, abolitionists were shouted down in public, 
dragged through the streets, and even murdered. 
It took courage to join the cause. 


UT IT TOOK more than courage to over- 
B throw slavery. Admirable principles are 

one thing; effective politics are another. 
The abolitionists’ disavowal of politics, Sinha 
persuasively argues, has been overblown. Some of 
them thought American politics was so corrupted 
by slavery that they retreated to utopian enclaves 
or championed Northern secession. But most of 
them engaged in the streets, in the courts, and 
at the polls. Some dug in on the cultural front, 
preaching abolition in oratory, literature, and 
music. They even wrote children’s stories. Others 
sought to pry open Jacksonian America’s two- 
party political system by pressuring the Whigs 
and Democrats from within, or supporting third- 
party disruptions, beginning with the thoroughly 
abolitionist Liberty Party in 1840. These efforts 
finally paid off in the 1850s as the Whigs crumbled 
and a new antislavery party, the Republicans, 
arose in the North. 

The Republican Party inevitably fell short 
of abolitionist ideals. Its platform was the non- 
extension of slavery, not immediate abolition. 
It diluted its antislavery message to broaden its 
electoral appeal. The party’s presidential nominee 
in1860 endorsed colonization and the hated Fugi- 
tive Slave Act. A leading abolitionist called Lincoln 

“the slave-hound of Illinois.” Nevertheless, most 
abolitionists held their noses and supported the 
Republicans. As billy clubs gave way to bullets, 
they pushed the party toward more-radical mea- 
sures against slavery. 

Southern secessionists saw no daylight 
between the upstart party and the abolitionists. 
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They perceived the “black Republicans” as the 
political wing of abolition and, after John Brown’s 
raid on Harpers Ferry in 1859, as a mortal threat 
to slavery. Now enters the irony: Disunion had 
been an abolitionist fantasy for decades, but it 
was finally instigated by slavery’s defenders, and 
turned out to be slavery’s doom after all. Who 
says history gives no reasons for hope? 


tion to the Civil War, when the abolitionist 

waves finally crashed onto shore. Abolition- 
ists pressed Lincoln to attack slavery and enlist 
black men in the fight. They went into the South as 
soldiers, judges, journalists, missionaries, doctors, 
nurses, and teachers. They did not just want to 
stamp out slavery; they wanted to civilize the South 
and rejuvenate America. Among their number was 
Harriet Jacobs, the author of Incidents in the Life 
of a Slave Girl, who tended to newly freed people 
in Alexandria, Virginia, during the war. 

Was abolitionism a success? True, slavery was 
abolished, but it took a devastating war. That’s 
not how most abolitionists imagined it would go 
down. And then there is the problem of inequality. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society shut its doors 
in 1870, after the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment gave black men the right to vote. The 
abolitionists’ vision of equal rights for black men, 
at least, was realized, or so it seemed. Over the 
next century, though, America broke its promise 
of “the equal protection of the laws,” and much of 
what the abolitionists fought for had to be fought 
for all over again. 

Yet the abolitionists deserve tremendous credit 
for holding America to its ideals. They invented 
language to attack racist inequality, and devised 
cultural and political strategies for getting heard. 
Their legacy resonates in current struggles against 
police brutality and mass incarceration, contem- 
porary reminders of the deep and continuing 
insecurity of African American life. At a recent 
Chicago Police Board meeting, Geneva Reed-Veal, 
the mother of Sandra Bland—who mysteriously 
died in a Texas jail last summer—charged that 
some police in America have become “body 
snatchers.” What may sound like science fiction 
has precursors in the abolitionist vocabulary of 
kidnapping, man stealing, and man hunting. The 
spirit of vigilance that animated the abolitionists 
echoes in today’s activism. “Iam a body watcher,” 
warned Reed-Veal. 


I WISH SINHA HAD DEVOTED more atten- 


Adam Rothman teaches history at Georgetown 
University and is the author of Beyond 
Freedom's Reach: A Kidnapping in the Twilight 
of Slavery. 
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Howto Listen to Music 


A guide to escaping the algorithms 
and your own musical ruts 


BY SPENCER KORNHABER 


AST JUNE, the record mogul Jimmy Iovine, legendary 

for helping launch the careers of artists ranging from Tom 

Petty to Eminem, appeared on a San Francisco stage to 

announce that his latest employer, Apple, had a bold new 

product that would change the future of music. He called 

that product an "ecosystem." Drake, then the biggest 
rapper on the planet, was on hand to testify about Apple's foresight. The 
industry press mostly yawned. Beneath the hype was one basic proposition— 
hear almost anything, anytime, 
anywhere!—that the likes of Spotify 
already offered to millions of users. 
Around the turn of the millennium, 
people referred to the still-theoretical 
notion of on-demand digital listen- 
ing with the appropriately awestruck 
coinage те celestial jukebox. A decade 
and a half later, it has simply, drably 
become streaming, the heir to MP3s, 
CDs, and records. 

But one part of Iovine's presenta- 
tion did feel new. Apple was poised to 
launch an online radio station meant 
to embody the ideals of an era when 
$9.99 a month buys you unlimited 
access to a huge amount of history's 
recorded music. The Djs for the sta- 
tion, called Beats 1, would play music 

“not based on [market] research, not 
based on genre, not based on drum- 
beats," Iovine said. They would play 

"only music that is great." 

After Beats 1 had been under way 
fora month, Nikhil Sonnad at Quartz 
analyzed the station's song data to 
find out what Iovine meant by great. 

"Just edgy enough to not be called mainstream" is how he summed up the 
sensibility ofthe enterprise. He also took note of repetition on Beats 1. The 
top 18 songs broadcast had each been played more than 50 times. Some 
listeners had started to complain about the frequency with which they 
were subjected to a mediocre song Pharrell had given exclusively to Apple. 
Often when I tuned in, I would hear DJs shouting out Wikipedia-style facts 
about the artists they were about to play, the same artists Га heard the last 
time I tuned in. 

It wasn’t all a disappointment, though. During a morning commute 
last summer, I found myself entranced by a Beats 1 show hosted by Joshua 
Homme, the founder of the rock band Queens of the Stone Age. He cued up 
Eddy Grant’s 1982 reggae-rock single “Electric Avenue” and then described 
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its synthesizer as sounding “dental ... but ina good 
way.” Before that, Га written off the song as period 
kitsch, something I would absentmindedly hum 
along to at chain restaurants. Suddenly, though, 
it sounded stranger, darker, more interesting. 
Grant sings the word violence in the first line. 
Whenever the song comes on now, I can’t help 
but listen closely. 


T LEAST SINCE the advent of Napster, 
A in 1999, the Internet’s potential effect 

on listeners (if not on industry coffers 
and artists) has often been portrayed as radical 
and utopian. Music bloggers, the iPod’s massive 
storage capabilities, and, most recently, the virtu- 
ally unlimited browsing potential afforded by 
streaming—the convergence would surely pave 
the way for a generation to whom eclecticism was 


normal. Human curiosity could finally triumph 
over genre tribalism and lowest-common- 
denominator marketing. The super-listener 
would rise. 

Little in the modern music landscape suggests 
that this has come to pass. Quite the contrary, 
which is an important premise of the New York 
Times music critic Ben Ratliff’s Every Song Ever: 
20 Ways to Listen in an Age of Musical Plenty. In 
the past decade or so, traditional radio stations 
have cut down the number of songs in rotation and 
ratcheted up the frequency of repetition, because 


Illustration by HARRY CAMPBELL 


listeners are less likely to switch away from tunes 
they recognize. Successful online playlist makers 
such as Pandora continually fine-tune algorithms 
to figure out what individual users want to hear 
based on what they’ve liked before. Pop is domi- 
nated by a few huge record companies that use 
data on past successes to replicate them again 
and again, as The Atlantic’s Derek Thompson 
described in “The Shazam Effect” (2014). And 
music journalists working online have come to 
understand that championing little-known artists 
commands far less traffic—and therefore less job 
security—than does exegesis of the latest Taylor 
Swift video or Beatles anniversary. 

Ratliffastutely diagnoses the psychology under- 
lying this state of affairs. “In many cases, having 
rapidly acquired a new kind of listening brain—a 
brain with unlimited access—we dig very deeply 
and very narrowly, creating bottomless comfort 
zones in what we have decided we like and trust,” 
he writes. “Or we shut down, threatened by the 
endless choice. The riches remain dumb unless we 
have an engaged relationship with them.” 

An "engaged relationship”—what’s that? Well, 
you know: Active listening. Open listening. The 
kind of listening that happened more often when 
switching from an unfamiliar song back to an 
old favorite wasn’t so frictionless—when the 
unfamiliar song had cost you $16.99 and a trip 
to Tower Records to acquire, and the old CD 
was gathering dust somewhere under your bed. 
Ratliff has 20 suggestions, mostly good ones, 
for how to achieve this level of engagement in 
a world overflowing with new and strange, and 
instantaneously available, sounds. He reminds us, 
as he proceeds, of how urgently we need adventur- 
ous critics like him at a time when the notion of 
musical discovery has been appropriated by tech 
companies and sidelined in the chase for clicks. 


but evoke the stereotype of the High Fidel- 

ity record-store clerk enamored with the 
obscure yet conversant in the popular, and prone 
to over-the-top displays of his expertise. Each 
chapter comes with a playlist, many of which 
might seem like parodies of eclecticism. One 
hopscotches from Beethoven to Miles Davis to 
the rap duo Outkast to the '80s punk band Big 
Black to the salsa troupe Sonora Ропсећа. Yet 
Ratliff plumbs his mental library not to show off 
butto show how you, too, can be this omnivorous. 
He wants to offer all readers a way to appreciate, 
even love, songs that no right-functioning recom- 
mendation engine would ever putin their earbuds. 
The 20 ways to listen promised in the book's 
subtitle are more like 20 elements to listen for, 


I N CONCEPT, Every Song Ever can't help 
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mental 
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EVERY SONG 
EVER: 20 WAYS 
TO LISTEN IN AN 
AGE OF MUSICAL 
PLENTY 
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and in a sign of Ratliff’s democratic aspirations, 
they are not terms from music theory. Rather 
than obsessing over time signatures or chord 
progressions, he suggests paying attention to 

“general associative qualities that have to do with 
the actual experience of listening.” A few of those 
qualities are easily understood and derived from 
nonmusical life: repetition, density, speed, slow- 
ness, sadness, closeness. Ratliff creates terms for 
others, including transmission, wasteful authority, 
and memory and historical truth. 

Many of these phrases are concretely defined, 
brilliantly analyzed, and widely applicable. In one 
of his best chapters, Ratliff makes “stubbornness 
and the single note” his theme, probing the musi- 
cal phenomenon of playing the same tone over and 
over. Think about the guitar solo in the Ramones’ 

“I Wanna Be Sedated”: one tone stabbed out 64 
times, evoking a malfunctioning electrical line or a 
phonograph needle stuck in a groove—something 
you have no choice but to pay attention to. Ratliff 
argues that whether it’s Johnny Ramone or Neil 
Young or Thelonious Monk or Drake, a musician 
uses such moments as “a form of resistance or 
play—or resistance as play.” Or, more plainly, as 

“warnings, or challenges, or alarms.” This is a true 
insight that’s useful: a starting point for decoding 
songs across all sorts of genres, like a word that’s 
common to multiple languages. Ratliff sharpens 
the point by drawing a contrast with his definition 
of repetition, discussed in an earlier chapter that 
explores how James Brown and Kesha and Steve 
Reich all bewitch listeners using the same, steady 
method. “Repetition puts a spell on you,” Ratliff 
says. “The stubborn note takes a spell off you.” 

Elsewhere, he works in the impressionistic 
mode that’s long been rock criticism’s default. 
But when Ratliff goes linguistically pyrotechnic, 
he does so with proportionality, deference to 
the reader, and very dry humor (his mode in his 
journalism and his contributions to The Times’ 
shockingly entertaining music podcast, too). He 
cautions that some of his concepts require “a little 
more squinting and imagining on the part of the 
reader,” and sure enough, I have squinted through 
the chapter on “transmission” a few times and 
still am not certain that I’ve got it. "We're talking 
about when a musician makes herself very small in 
relation to а force that guides her, and then directly 
transmits the force of that trust to the listener,” 
Ratliff writes. One example is the Beatles’ “Julia,” 
when John Lennon sings his mother’s name in a 
clear, straightforward tone that stands out from 
the ache suffusing other parts of the song. Ratliff 
also rhapsodizes about a 1983 live recording by the 
Sufi singer Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan. On YouTube, 
I think I found the Khan clip Ratliff is talking 
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about; as in “Julia,” the vocals are intense апа 
notionally spiritual. Is that all transmission is? 
Maybe. Regardless, the quest to understand got 
me listening to a musician I otherwise wouldn’t 
have given a chance, and provided an entry point 
to a style I otherwise would have tuned out. 

So keen is Ratliff to whet appetites that he 
sometimes borrows from food writing when 
tackling the famously impossible task of putting 
the experience of sound into words. Of Morton 
Feldman’s hour-and-a-half-long contemplative 
piano piece For Bunita Marcus, Ratliff writes that 
the pianist Hildegard Kleeb “plays the notes as 
an eater, holding a fork, breaks the surface of a 
buttery cake—with the understanding of it as a 
luxury.” Writing about the metal band Eyehategod, 
he says they play “rock as a kind of sauce that has 
been reduced and left to burn in the pan. What’s 
left is thick, bitter, and uneven.” These are two 
very different genres of music, both impenetrable 
to alot of people. But who wouldn't want to follow 
Ratliff into them to find the flavors and textures 
he talks about? 


even when only a few finger motions are 

required to sample new sounds, breaking 
out of the familiarity trap entails an act of will—by 
which Ratliff doesn’t at all mean an act of willful 
elitism. He deftly transcends the hottest debate 
of the past decade in music-critic circles, about 
so-called poptimism. Poptimists balk at the notion 
that, say, Miley Cyrus’s chipper take on psychedelia 
is too transparently commercial to merit consid- 
eration as serious art, while the meanderings of 
rockers like Pink Floyd make the cut. Such hierar- 
chies, they argue, reflect hidebound views of race 
and gender. Yet this poptimist position, however 
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IF YOU’VE NEVER 
had the chance to 
stand in front of 
Diego Velazquez’s 
Las Meninas at 

the Prado museum 


in Madrid, Laura 
Cumming’s brilliant 
tribute to the painter 
will make you yearn to. 
A British journalist and 
critic, she credits him 
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The metal 
band 
Eyehategod 
plays “rock 
asakind of 
sauce that 
has been 
reduced and 
leftto burn 
in the pan.” 


with inventing a new 
kind of art: “the paint- 
ing as living theatre,” 
with a rare power to 
pull viewers into the 
scene. The little prin- 
cess with her maid- 
servants, the dwarf, 
the artist at his vast 
canvas—the figures 
in Las Meninas gaze 
back at you, creat- 
ing the sensation 
that you've “become 
suddenly as present 
to them as they are to 
you.” Grieving for her 
father when she first 


laudably egalitarian in theory, often turns out to 
be less than welcoming in practice. When the 
content of the Top 40 sets the terms of critical 
discourse, Internet-traffic-conscious writers—and 
their readers—have a diminished incentive to listen 
carefully to anything more challenging. 

Rising above the fray, Ratlifftakes the bracing 
view that distinctions between pop and not-pop— 
in fact, between any commonly used labels for 
music—are mere distractions. “Genre,” he writes, 

“15 a construct for the purpose of commerce.” And 
so of Cyrus’s “Party in the U.S.A.,” he observes, 

“Tt is a song about listening: one of the greatest 
ever made.” As for Pink Floyd’s Dark Side of the 
Moon, "It had some things in common with ‘Party 
in the U.S.A.” Can you hear it, the connection? 
Wouldn’t you like to try? 

Trying, really, is all that Ratliff asks for. He 
never presents his 20 ways of listening as the only 
ones out there, nor even the best ones. They’re sim- 
ply ways to start sorting through the ever-growing 
sonic surfeit. There is nothing new about what he’s 
doing, but the spirit that drives Ratliffis stubbornly 
unfashionable. While algorithms and corporate 
playlists and clickbait thrive on confirming one’s 
loves and hates, the best critics—or curators, or 
store clerks, or DJs, or friends—peddle not only 
their own insights but also ways to arrive at new 
insights about new things. Ratliff celebrates the 
virtues of play and resistance, and knows that 
just as stabbing at a single note can fend off easy 
enchantment, so can seeking out lots of different 
sounds. It’s a quest that just might expand your 
definitions of “great music” in directions and at 
а rate you never thought possible. 


Spencer Kornhaber is a staff writer at The 
Atlantic. 


fell under the paint- 
ing’s spell, Cumming 
found “a place where 
the dead will never 
die.” 

She went on to 
discover a fellow 
Velazquez fan, one 
whose ill-fated obses- 
sion lends shadow 
and suspense to her 
hymn of praise. In 
1846, John Snare, 

a provincial British 
bookseller and self- 
taught art connois- 
seur, set out ona 
quest: to prove that a 


portrait of England’s 
Charles | as a prince, 
which he had bought 
for next to nothing 
and loved more than 
anything, was a long- 
lost Velazquez paint- 
ing. Cumming traces 
poor Snare’s ordeals 
among the covetous 
and the incredulous, 
exploring the secrets 
of Velázquez's genius 
as she goes. Her 
pages pulse with 
the power of art to 
change lives. 

— Ann Hulbert 
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A behind-the-scenes look at the revival of Marvel's first black 
superhero series, from its fantastical and historical inspirations to 
early sketches— plus an exclusive preview of the first issue 


THE 


RETURN OF 
THE BLACK 


PANTHER 


ву Ta-Nehisi Coates 


Illustrations by Brian Stelfreeze 


AST YEAR I was offered the opportunity to script ап 11-issue 
series of Black Panther, for Marvel. The Black Panther—who, 
when he debuted in an issue of Fantastic Four, in 1966, was the 
first black superhero in mainstream American comics—is the 
alter ego of T'Challa, the king of Wakanda, a mythical and 


technologically 

advanced African 

country. By day, 

T'Challa mediates 

conflicts within his nation. By night, he 
battles Dr. Doom. The attempt to make 
these two identities—monarch and 
superhero—cohere has proved a rich 
vein for storytelling by such creators as 
Jack Kirby, Christopher Priest, and Reg- 
inald Hudlin. But when I got the call to 
write Black Panther, Iwas less concerned 
with character conflict than with the 
realization of my dreams as а 9-year-old. 
Some of the best days of my life were 
spent poring over the back issues of The 
Uncanny X-Men and The Amazing Spider- 
Man. Asa child of the crack-riddled West 
Baltimore ofthe 1980s, I found the tales 
of comic books to be an escape, another 
reality where, very often, the weak and 
mocked could transform their fallibility 
into fantastic power. That is the premise 
behind the wimpy Steve Rogers mutat- 
ing into Captain America, behind the 
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JUNGLE ACTION^«— 


The September 1976 cover of Jungle 
Action, the first Marvel series starring 
the Black Panther 


nerdy Bruce Banner needing only to 
grow angry to make his enemies take 
flight, behind the bespectacled Peter 
Parker being transfigured by a banal spi- 
der bite into something more. 

But comic books provided something 
beyond escapism. Indeed, aside from 


hip-hop and Dungeons & Dragons, com- 
ics were my earliest influences. In the 
way that past writers had been shaped 
by the canon of Fitzgerald, Hemingway, 
and Wharton, I was formed by ће canon 
of Claremont, DeFalco, and Simonson. 
Some ofthis was personal. All ofthe com- 
ics I loved made use of two seemingly 
dueling forces—fantastic grandiosity 
and ruthless efficiency. Comic books are 
absurd. At any moment, the Avengers 
might include a hero drawn from Norse 
mythology (Thor), a monstrous realiz- 
ation of our nuclear-age nightmares 
(the Hulk), a creation of science fiction 
(Wasp), and an allegory for the experi- 
ence of minorities in human society 
(Beast). Butthe absurdities of comics are, 
in part, made possible by a cold-eyed ap- 
proach to sentence-craft. Even when the 
language tips toward bombast, space is 
at a premium; every word has to count. 
This big/small approach to literature, 
the absurd and surreal married to the 
concrete and tangible, has undergirded 
much of my approach to writing. In my 
journalism here at The Atlantic, I try to 
ground my arguments not just in report- 
ing but also in astute attention to every 
sentence. It may not always work, but 
I am really trying to make every one of 
those 18,000 words count. 

These were the principles I observed 
and extracted as a reader of comic 
books. But when all the fantasy and 
reverie faded, and the time to actually 
write Black Panther came, those prin- 
ciples turned out to be not as primary 
as Га thought. An old saw in art and in 
journalism holds that one should show 
and not tell. In comic books, the notion 
is doubly true. Unlike in prose or even 
poetry, the writer has to constantly think 
visually. Exposition and backstory exist, 
but the exigencies of comic-book story- 
telling demand that they be folded into 
the action. 

Writing here at The Atlantic, I can, 
say, tell you that: 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan, ambassa- 
dor, senator, sociologist, and itiner- 
ant American intellectual, was the 
product of a broken home and a 
pathological family. He was born in 
1927 in Tulsa, Oklahoma, but raised 
mostly in New York City. When 
Moynihan was 10 years old, his fa- 
ther, John, left the family, plunging 
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it into poverty. Moynihan’s mother... 
worked as a nurse. 


But for a comic book, I must get down 
to the brass tacks of deciding how each 
beat should look. Is this a narrated series 
of scenes, illustrated by panels of a baby 
being born, a father walking out of the 
house, a nurse leaving her children to go 
off to work? No, I think it would be better 
to dramatize everything—perhaps with 
a young Moynihan waving goodbye to 
his mother as she leaves for work and 
then going to his room to look longingly 
at a picture of his father. 

Ideally, the writer offers notes in his 
script on how the comic book should 
look. This requires thinking with inten- 
tion about what a character is actu- 
ally doing, not merely what he is saying. 
This is harder than it sounds, and often 


I found myself vaguely gesturing at what 
should happen in a panel—“T’Challa 
looks concerned.” Or “Ramonda 
stands to object.” I was lucky in that I 
was paired with a wonderful and expe- 
rienced artist, Brian Stelfreeze. Story- 
telling in a comic book is a partnership 
between the writer and the artist, as 
surely as a film is a partnership between 
the screenwriter and the director. Brian, 
whose art is displayed here, doesn’t just 
execute the art direction—he edits and 
remixes it. I decide the overall arc of 
the story, and the words used to convey 
that arc—but Brian ultimately decides 


how the story should look. The 
script for the second page of 
Black Panther #1 called for a big, 
splashy panel depicting a mas- 
sacre. Brian drew that panel, but 
he also drew two other, over- 
lapping panels that depicted 
T’Challa’s realization of the 
tragedy unfolding around him. 
Our partnership doesn’t end 
with the art, either. Brian’s con- 
cept drawings for Black Panther 
ultimately influenced the plot. 

Despite the difference in 
style and practice of story- 
telling, my approach to comic 
books ultimately differs little from my 
approach to journalism. In both forms, 
Iam trying to answer a question. In my 
work for The Atlantic I have, for some 
time, been asking a particular ques- 
tion: Can a society part with, and tri- 
umph over, the very plunder that made 
it possible? In Black Panther there is a 
simpler question: Can a good man be 
a king, and would an advanced society 
tolerate a monarch? Research is crucial 
in both cases. The Black Panther I offer 
pulls from the archives of Marvel and 
the character’s own long history. But 
it also pulls from the very real history 
of society—from the pre-colonial era 
of Africa, the peasant rebellions that 
wracked Europe toward the end of the 
Middle Ages, the American Civil War, 
the Arab Spring, and the rise of IsIs. 

And this, too, is the fulfillment of the 
9-year-old in me. Reading The Amaz- 
ing Spider-Man comic books as a kid, I 
didn’t just take in the hero’s latest amaz- 
ing feat; I wrestled seriously with his 
celebrated tagline—“With great power 
comes great responsibility.” Chris 
Claremont's The Uncanny X-Men wasn't 
just about an ultracool band of rebels. 
That series sought to grapple with the 
role of minorities in society—both the 
inner power and the outward persecu- 
tion that come with that status. And so it 
is (Іһоре) with Black Panther. The ques- 
tions are what motivate the action. The 
questions, ultimately, are more neces- 
sary than the answers. M 


Ta-Nehisi Coates is an Atlantic 
national correspondent and the author 
of Between the World and Me. 

Black Panther #1 is out this month. 
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I AM THE 
ORPHAN-KING. 
WHO DEFIED 
THE BLOOD... 


AND WAS DIVIDED 
FROM УОМ. 


WHO DEFIED 
HIS COUNTRY... 


YOU SPENT 
YOUR LIFE BUILDING 
A PERFECT KINGDOM, 
AND NOW YOU HAVE 

BEEN CAST OUT. 


YOU HAVE 
y LOST YOUR WAY, 


fs MY KING 


“А 
1 


YOU HAVE 
NO PEOPLE. YOU 
ARE NO LONGER 

MY SON. 
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HEART OF MY COUNTRY, THE 
| VIBRANIUM MINERS OF THE | | 
“| GREAT MOUND. FOR IAM 
THEIR KING AND I LOVE 
THEM AS THE FATHER 
LOVES THE CHILD. 


BACK, YOU 
FILTHY DOGS! 
ON YOUR KNEES 
BEFORE YOUR 
KING! 
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BUT AMONG MY 
CHILDREN, ALL I 
FOUND WAS HATE. 


DECEIVERS ARE 
LOOSE IN MY 
KINGDOM. 


DEATH TO 
TYRANTS! 


MY VERY BLOOD. 


A THRONE FOR JR 
WAKANDANS! - CONSUMING THE 
4 Bal BODY OF THE NATION. 
yen И DIVIDING ME FROM 
УРУ = 
С + у > 


t 4A ЭА ‘ 


NOW THEY CALL 
ME HARAMU-FAL-- 
THE ORPHAN -KING. 
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BUT I HAVE 
NOT FORGOTTEN 
Y NAME. 


МУ МАМЕ 15 МУ NATURE. Т 
CAN TRACK A BODY THROUGH 


NOT THE BODY, BUT THE 
SOUL ITSELF. 


| У МОТ MASSACRE 
М ү 4 N OUR OWN 
e. 63 E ДР. | қ 7 е! PEOPLE! 


BUT THE DECEIVER'S 
/ CALL THE 
SCENT HAS GONE STALE. : N \ SOLDIERS BACK, 
у dhe 
27—09 а 


HER POWER | MY KING! WE MUST 
FADES. , 
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AND I MUST NOW 
RECKON WITH WHAT 
15 LOOSE IN MY 
COUNTRY. 


THE HAT 
FADES. 
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‘Two families, two bodies, and a wilderness of secrets | N 
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Іп 2004, а тап патеа 
Rick Hills disappeared 
on Alaska’s Kenai 
Peninsula. His truck 
was found on the road 
shown at left, 15 miles 
from his home. 
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THEY FOUND WHAT WAS LEFT 
OF HIM IN THE SPRING OF 2014. 


Firefighters battling a huge blaze on Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula first spot- 
ted a boot in the dirt. Then they noticed some bones scattered across 

a wide grassy area. Fire crews in Alaska are used to seeing the bones 

of moose, caribou, bears, and other large creatures that live and die in 
these woods. So it wasn’t until crew members found a human skull that 
they stopped to consider that the pieces might go together. The skull 
was resting on its side, the face angled toward the ground. A few black- 
ened molars clung to the upper jaw. The lower jaw was missing. ‘| The 
Alaska State Troopers arrived by helicopter and salvaged what they 
could. “The bones were close to being ash,” Lieutenant Kat Shuey later 
recalled. “They weren't quite to the point where if you touched them 
they would disintegrate, but close.” 1 The remains were spread across 
an area about 60 yards in diameter, presumably the work of scaveng- 
ing animals. Also found at the site were three hunting knives, two quar- 
ters, two metal buttons, a zipper, and part of a Samsung mobile phone. 
All of the items were charred to varying degrees, like most everything 
else in the path of the Funny River Fire, which burned nearly 200,000 
acres in the western lowlands of the Kenai Peninsula, a remote corner 
of this remote part of the world, a place one local described as “the 
middle of the middle of nowhere.” ‘| No one knew at the time that the 
Funny River bones would set in motion a series of other discoveries, 
adding a surreal twist to a long and disjointed tale of people lost and 
found and lost again, and in the process reminding everyone involved 
of their smallness in this vast land. ‘| Troopers guessed that the bones 
were those of an adult male, based on the size and style of the boot and 
the fact that in these circumstances, the deceased is usually a man. But 
the condition of the bones made determining the cause of death 
impossible. The man may have gotten lost and frozen to death. He 
could have tumbled down one of several steep embankments nearby 
and broken his neck. He could have run into the wrong bear; as many 
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as 4,000 of them roam the peninsula, 
including some of the largest brown 

bearsonthe planet. He might have eaten 

poison berries, by accident or by design— 
the location was ideal for someone who 

wanted to vanish, and Alaska is famous 

for attracting dropouts, runaways, and 

end-of-the-roaders who wish to conduct 

a life, and sometimes a death, in isola- 
tion. There were, to borrow one troop- 
er's phrase, a great number of "equally 

plausible alternative inferences." 

Within hours, news of the discovery 
spread from the firefighters’ camps to 
the small communities along the Sterling 
Highway, the road that transects the pen- 
insula. In the town of Soldotna, about 20 
miles from where the bones were found, 
Dolly Hills got a call from one of her 
granddaughters. The granddaughter was 
upset. Why hadn’t the police told them 
about the bones? Later, Dolly began to 
hear from people around town. They 
wondered the same thing that Lieutenant 
Shuey wondered aloud at headquarters, 
a question Dolly wasn’t prepared to en- 
tertain quite yet. She listened and mostly 
kept silent. In private, though, she could 
think of nothing else: Could it be Rick? 
W in January of 2005, her son 

Richard Thomas Hills had 
been missing for almost a year. I was 
working on a story about the phenom- 
enon in Alaska of ordinary people 
disappearing while doing ordi- 
nary things. In Anchorage, the 
statewide coordinator of search- 
and-rescue at the time, Lieuten- 
ant Craig Macdonald, had told 
me about some recent cases, 
including that of Rick Hills. He 
described the case as tragic for 
the family but typical of what 
troopers dealt with almost every 
day. More than 3,000 people had 
been reported missing the previ- 
ous year in Alaska, a state with 
a population smaller than San 
Francisco’s. 

Curious to know what Mac- 
donald meant by “typical,” I flew 
south to the Kenai, a peninsula 
shaped like the craggy profile of a 
T. rex’s head, extending 150 miles 
southwest into the Gulf of Alaska. 
Glacier-topped mountains spread 
across the eastern and southern 
parts of the peninsula; marshy 
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lowlands cover much of the rest. From 
the air, it was easy to see why Alaska 
attracts certain kinds of people—not 
just loners and misfits but explorers and 
adventurers as well, anyone drawn to 
wild, wide-open spaces. 

Soldotna, a fishing town of about 
4,000 people, sits along the Kenai River 
in the western lowlands. I was met there 
by Dolly Hills and Heidi Metteer, Rick’s 
longtime partner. Heidi and Rick had 
two children together, and he had also 
been raising her eldest, a daughter from 
a previous relationship, as his own. 

Dolly was 53, petite and gregarious, 
with short black hair, glasses, and an 
angular face. She had a high, lilting voice 
that sounded cheerful even when she 
wasn’t. Heidi was 33, tall and robust and 
dressed for the outdoors, but with a soft 
manner that seemed to belong inside. 
Heidi worked at a coffee shop; Dolly 
helped her husband, an electrician, run 
his business. 

Dolly introduced Heidi as “my 
daughter,” and I would come to know 
the two women as a unit. Dolly was the 
talker, the instigator who moved things 
along. Heidi was the thoughtful one, 
more apt to listen and absorb. Dolly 
seemed to rely on Heidi for steadiness, 
Heidi on Dolly for uplift. 

“Praying 24/7,” Dolly told me, was 
the only way she "didn't just lose it." She 
said she'd been recitingthe Lord's Prayer 
silently, over and over, since getting up 
that morning. “I don't want to come 
across as super-religious,” she added. “I 
swear now and then. And I like beer." 

I spent two days with them, going 
over the investigation, discussing theo- 
ries, and retracing Rick's last known 
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movements. On February 24, 2004, he had been home 

from an oil-rig job for just a few days when he left Sol- 
dotna in his red Dodge truck to pick up a paycheck in 

Anchorage, about 150 miles away. The company con- 
firmed that Rick had gotten his check that day, but his E. 
truck was found two days later, plowed into a snowbank / 
in the town of Sterling, just 15 miles from home. Тһе keys 
were in the ignition and his driver’s license was on the 
front seat. In the center console was $292. 

Rick’s tracks in the snow—right foot dragging, as ifhe'd 
injured his leg—led into the woods. After about a quarter 
mile, he'd come upon a house and walked up to the back 
porch, perhaps hoping to find help. Then he'd wandered 
onto an abandoned airstrip, and there his footprints ended. Search dogs lost his scent, 
as if Rick had been plucked from the snow and lifted straight into the air. He was 
35 years old. 

Dolly and Heidi ruled out suicide: Rick had never shown any inclination, and they 
didn't believe he would abandon the children, who were 5, 9, and 13 at the time. He 
adored them; he had nicknames for each ofthem and tookthem fishing every chance 
he got. A couple of months before he disappeared, Rick made a secret trip to Anchor- 
age to buy Christmas presents for the kids and then drove to a friend's house to wrap 
them, coming home with an armful of ribboned gift boxes. “It made him happy to 
see the kids so tickled,” Dolly said. 

On the day he left home for the last time, Rick had asked two of the kids whether 
they wanted to come with him. A man planning to kill himself wouldn't have done that. 
Heidi and Dolly also couldn't accept that he might have gotten lost and succumbed 
to the elements. “He spent a lot of time in these woods,” Dolly said. “Не knew them." 

The two women feared that Rick might have been a victim of foul play. Devoted as 
he wasto his kids, he had a wild streak. He liked to get high on cocaine or pills and then 
go out drinking all night, and he ran with a crowd of men and women who had been 
in and out of jail. For the sake of his family, Rick had tried many times to quit partying, 
only to be drawn back in. “But he would never not come home,” Heidi said. 

"Or call home, at least,” Dolly added. “Even when he was impaired, he never failed 
to call." 

After the police stopped searching, Dolly and Heidi kept the case alive. Dolly’s hus- 
band, Tom, helped but mostly kept busy with work. The two women plastered the com- 
munities along the Sterling Highway with missing-person posters. They interviewed 
friends and acquaintances police had overlooked. Dolly recruited snowmobilers and 
pilots to go over the search area again and again. She even consulted psychics. 

One, a British woman who lived in Anchorage, told Dolly that two men had been 
nearby as Rick was dying, that they had rifled through his coat for drugs and then 
left, and that Rick had frozen to death. The psychic seemed to intuit aspects of Rick's 
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Rick Hills, a few years 
before he went missing at 
age 35. Above, from left: 
Rick's partner, Heidi Met- 
teer, and his parents, Dolly 
and Tom Hills. 
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disappearance that matched what police had told Dolly and Heidi. The two women 
came to believe she was closer to the truth about what had happened to Rick than 
anyone else, certainly closer than the Alaska State Troopers. She said it would be 
10 years before they found Rick. 

“Ten years?,” Dolly replied. “We can’t wait that long.” 

The first year was particularly hard on Dolly; she essentially stopped eating, and 
by the time I met her she’d dwindled to about 100 pounds. In the middle of telling 
me about one of their searches for Rick’s body, she lost her train of thought and fell 
silent, then shook her head, as if trying to dispel some unpleasant notion. “If a truck 
came along and ran me over, I wouldn’t care,” she said under her breath. 

Га covered many stories of loss, but Dolly and Heidi’s seemed especially cruel 
because it had no foreseeable end. They knew Rick was likely dead, but without his 
body, they couldn’t rule out the possibility that he was somehow still alive, perhaps 
injured or in pain, or even held against his will. When they let their minds go there, 
the possibilities multiplied, became endless. They tried to block those thoughts, but 
they never went away completely. 

By the end of my visit, I came to believe that whatever had happened to Rick 
couldn’t have involved more prolonged suffering than what Dolly and Heidi were 
going through. Yet the two women would keep searching for the next 10 years. As I 
left to catch my flight home, they were bent over a map on the dining-room table at 
Dolly’s house, discussing the logistics of dragging the Kenai River. 

“It’s just a couple guys in a boat,” I heard Dolly say. “They drop a long pole with a 
big hook in the water, and the boat goes back and forth. The hook grabs onto what- 


ever’s on the bottom.” 

T since my visit to Soldotna, Га thought of Dolly and Heidi whenever I ran 
across stories of people who had 

disappeared. There was something about 

them that stayed with me, growing more 

vivid as the years passed and I suffered 


HE E-MAIL APPEARED in my inbox in September 2014. In the years 
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losses of my own. The image oftwo women going to believe 
studying a map, a single light overhead, it," Dolly told me. 
spoke to me of an inner toughness rising “ Р 

to the occasion. A resilience equal to the | ћоре you re 
worst thing that can happen. sitting. 


Now they wanted me to call. 

"You're not going to believe it,” Dolly Es ar 
told me. “I hope you're sitting.” 
“We found him,” Heidi said. 

She and Dolly took turns filling me in. 

I'd never heard of the Funny River, much less the fire that had ravaged the Kenai. 
They told me a body had been found, and that its DNA had been tested. 

"Tt wasn't Rick," Heidi said. 

“Tt wasn't Rick," I repeated. “Who was it?" 

For the next hour, Dolly and Heidi described a series of events that I could barely 
follow. They were still piecing the narrative together themselves. The three of us would 
wind up having regular phone conversations, trying to make sense of what had happened. 

Four months later, in January of 2015, I flew back to the Kenai Peninsula. I 
arrived 10 years to the month after my first trip and found Soldotna exactly as I 
remembered it: a gritty little village trying to be a town, drab in its winter coat of 
month-old snow and ice. Dolly and Heidi had obtained a thick stack of official 
case files, many of them marked PRIVILEGED. Among a hodgepodge of field re- 
ports, lab results, correspondence, handwritten notes, and transcribed witness 
accounts dating back to 2004 was a two-page letter from the director of the Alaska 
State Troopers, Colonel James Cockrell, dated August 28, 2014. 

Theletter had been hand-delivered by Captain Andy Greenstreet, the commander 
of the detachment that covers the Kenai. He'd knocked on the front door of the 
Hillses' tidy rambler on a Thursday, around 10:30 in the morning. Only Dolly was 
home. She called Tom and Heidi and told them to come to the house. When everyone 
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was settled around the dining-room 
table, the captain started reading. 


Dear Mr. & Mrs. Hills: 

I begin this letter knowing full 
well that mere words on a page can- 
not adequately express the mag- 
nitude of apology which you and 
your family are due based upon 
errors made by the Alaska State 
Troopers. A failure on our part has 
created a circumstance which will 
undoubtedly bring you and your 
family a great deal of sorrow during 
the grieving process and leave you 
with more questions than answers. 


Halfway through, Heidi interrupted 
him. 

"Are you kidding me?" she said, 
glaring. 

“Теп years," Dolly muttered. 

"Are you fucking kidding me?," Heidi 
said. 

Captain Greenstreet paused without 
looking up from the letter. He let Heidi's 
question hang in the air. “I felt for them,” 
he told me later. He was relatively new 
to his post, and hadn’t been involved in 
the investigation. He was just the mes- 
senger. By the time he finished, Dolly 
and Heidi were weeping. 

“Ten years,” Dolly repeated. It was 
just as the psychic had predicted. 

That same morning, in Lake Havasu 
City, Arizona, Lieutenant Kat Shuey 
read an almost identical letter to a man 
named Leon Bennett. He was home 
alone that day; his wife, Bette, was sick 
and being cared for by relatives in Wash- 
ington State. The Hillses and Bennetts 
hadn’t known of each other’s existence, 
but now their lives were inextricably 
linked, the peace of one family coming 
at the expense of the other’s. Delivery of 
the letters had been coordinated so that 
they would get the news at roughly the 


same time. 
66 
| Leon Bennett told me, recalling 
the days and weeks after Lieu- 
tenant Shuey showed up at his house. In 
early 2015, I traveled to Lake Havasu City 
to meet the other family that had gotten 
a knock on its door the previous August. 
Leon sat with his elbows propped on 
a small table, his hands clasped as if in 
prayer. He spoke slowly, his voice like 
gravel. “How could this happen?” 
A retired contractor in his early 70s, 
Leon is a compact, sturdily built man, 


DIDN’T KNOW WHAT TO DO,” 
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naturally reserved but with a lot on 
his mind. Bette Bennett was in the last 
stages of a terminal lung disease. She 

was at home when I visited, only par- 
tially lucid, so I spent two days with Leon 
at the house of his sister, Jane Potter, 
who lives down the street. Jane and her 
husband, Leroy, are snowbirds, Alaskan 
residents who winter in the Southwest. 

The Bennetts’ only son went miss- 
ing from his home on the Kenai Penin- 
sula in 2005. His name was Richard too. 
He and Rick Hills must have crossed 
paths many times—at the Safeway and 
the hardware store, at gas stations and 
stoplights—given that they lived only a 
few miles apart along the same highway. 
But they traveled in different circles, and 
no evidence exists to suggest they knew 
each other. 

Richard Bennett’s family described 
him as a boy of few words who grew into 
aman of even fewer words. When he did 
interact with people, he was soft-spoken 
and kind, especially to his young nieces 
and nephews; at family get-togethers 
they would listen in rapt silence as he 
read children’s books aloud—the only 
time many of them heard him speak at 
length. One of his neighbors in Alaska 
told me that Richard would occasion- 
ally come over for a beer, but wouldn’t 
come in the house. He preferred to stay 
outside, on the front steps. 

Richard was most comfortable in 
the wilderness. He’d fished and hunted 
since he was a child. One of Leon’s 
favorite pictures is of Richard at age 5, 
wearing fishing boots given to him by 
his grandfather. The boots are too big; 
the tops reach all the way to his crotch. 
The boy is grinning from ear to ear. “For 
a long time, he never took them off,” 
Leon told me. “He slept in those things.” 

In 2005, Richard was 39 and living 
alone in a trailer on the outskirts of Ster- 
ling, a short walk from the Kenai River 
and halfa mile from the spot where Rick 
Hills’s red Dodge truck had been found 
the previous year. Га walked right past 
Richard Bennett’s trailer when I re- 
traced Rick’s last steps, and Richard had 
probably been home. For several years, 
he’d struggled to find steady work. He 
did auto-body repair, but so did a lot of 
other people on the Kenai. 

In August of that year, Jane and 
Leroy stopped by Richard’s trailer. They 
lived less than a mile away and hadn’t 
heard from him for a while. They were 


startled to find the trailer completely cleaned out. Jane called Leon, who was liv- 
ing in Bremerton, Washington; he flew to the Kenai the next day. The three of them 
went to Richard’s place and looked around in silence. Richard’s belongings had been 
moved into a shed. Several large Rubbermaid bins were each labeled with the name 
of a friend or relative. A few were marked for Jane, with whom Richard had always 
been close. Inside she found household items: coils of rope, a few tools, frying pans, 
spatulas, mismatched bowls. “They were things he knew we could use,” Jane told me. 
On a shelf were the titles to two old pickups, which Richard had signed over to her. 

“If you would’ve told me ‘suicide,’ I would have said you were full of crap,” Jane 
said. “Richard wouldn’t do that. But seeing all his things packed up and labeled, the 
trucks signed over, it looked like he got his affairs in order.” 

Nothing was certain, however. Leon, Jane, and Leroy reported Richard missing 
to the Alaska State Troopers, noting that they hadn’t found any of Richard’s camp- 
ing gear—his tent, sleeping bag, and mess kit—on the property, and that some of 
his guns were missing too. They learned that no one had seen Richard in several 
months and that just before Memorial Day weekend, he’d withdrawn his last $10 
from an ATM in Soldotna. 

Richard’s closest neighbors, Frank and Nancy Kufel, retirees who lived down the 
road, appeared to be the last people 
who'd had contact with him. Nancy 
said that Richard had come over 
in March or April to use their fax 
machine to send out job applications, 
and that he had seemed despondent 
about his prospects. In mid-May, the 
Kufels noticed he was burning a lot 
of stuffin a large metal barrel. That's 
how people in these parts dispose of 
garbage, but this seemed far more 
than the usual amount. Then in June, 
the Kufels noticed what they de- 
scribed as “a tremendous amount of 
bird activity” in the woods across the 
street from Richard’s trailer. Every 
seasoned Alaskan knows that a large 
number of ravens and eagles circling 
in one area means a carcass below, 
but Frank and Nancy assumed it was a moose or a caribou or some other large animal. 

The morning after they talked to the Kufels, Leon, Jane, and Leroy went into those 
woods, a dense forest of spruce, alder, and birch. They proceeded slowly, scanning their 
eyes over everything. After almost four hours, Jane entered a meadow and peered into 
asmall, shaded clearing. Offto one side, next to a rotting log, something caught her eye. 
Jane felt her heart pound. “You guys better look at this,” she said. The men rushed over, 
and the three stood in silence. It was a human skeleton, minus a head. 

“Tt was just lying there on the ground, kind of turned on its side, legs stretched out,” 
Jane later told me. “First thing I noticed, it had Levi's on. Richard always wore Levi's. 
Under the Levi's, blue sweats. Richard always wore blue sweats.” 

Leon can barely talk about the scene now, but at the time, he kept his emotions 
in check. He looked at the skeleton and thought it seemed about the right size. He 
felt the urge to touch it. He leaned down and gently turned the torso “to make sure it 
was what it looked like,” ће told me. “When my hand touched, I thought, That's him.” 

The Alaska State Troopers came to the same conclusion. The skeleton was found 
about 300 yards from Richard’s trailer. The accounts of Richard’s state of mind, the 
approximate height of the skeleton, the jeans and sweatpants—they all added up. 

Investigators sent a bone sample along with a swab of Bette Bennett’s saliva to a 
Texas lab for DNA analysis, to confirm that the remains were indeed Richard’s. But 
the lab warned that the test could take up to 18 months, and the Bennetts wanted to 
bury their son. They called the medical examiner’s office several times, asking when 
the remains could be released. Both the medical examiner and the State Troopers 
were reluctant to declare the remains Richard Bennett’s without DNA confirmation. 


A human skull and other remains found by 
firefighters in the spring of 2014 led to the 
discovery of a tragic mistake. 
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What finally tipped the scales for the investigators seems 
to have been the skeleton’s right leg, which showed the mark- 
ings of an old injury. Richard had fractured his shin and calf 
bones in a 1980 motorcycle accident. Investigators from the 
medical examiner's office tracked down the X-rays at Provi- 
dence Alaska Medical Center in Anchorage and gave them 
to two forensic anthropologists. The anthropologists found 
them "consistent" with the markings on the skeleton. Robert Hunter, the lead investi- 
gator onthe case, received the anthropologists' findings in March 2006 and discussed 
them with a superior. "We decided that with the information discovered during the 
investigation that it is reasonable to believe the human remains are that of Richard 
Bennett," he wrote in an official report on March 28. 

The medical examiner's office released the remains, and the Bennetts had them 
cremated. On June 23, 2006, the family held a memorial in Anchorage. The next day, 
asmallgroup hiked up a grassy hillside overlooking Lower Summit Lake, one of Rich- 
ard's favorite places to hunt. Bette was still healthy enough to make the 20-minute 
hike from the highway to a picturesque clearing between two large birch trees. A high- 
school friend of Richard's, Harold “Нар” Pierce, dug a hole and buried the urn. Jane 
placed a wreath on the freshly turned soil. Under a blazing sun, Leon said a short 
prayer and bid farewell to his son. 

For Leon, Bette, and Richard's two 
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Left to right: Jane 
Potter, Richard 
Bennett's aunt; Leon 
Bennett, his father; 
a picture of Richard, 
who disappeared in 
2005 at age 39. 


sisters, the ceremony marked the end of When someone 
a nightmarish year. They could begin to "n. . 

move on. Jane felt relief too, but some- goes missing їп 
thing nagged at her. Alaska, search 
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“There was closure in the sense that 
the family said goodbye and maybe he 
was laid to rest,” she told me. “I still 


couldn’t believe he would take his own states In the 

life. I guess if he did it, he did it. But in Lower 48, and 
the back of my mind, there were still considerably 
questions.” more treacherous. 


“Like what?,” I asked. 
“Questions like ‘Was that really 


him?” 
66 
Е Lieutenant Kat Shuey says it with the practiced detachment of a 28- 
year police veteran. She isn’t the one who made the errors. She’s the one 
who uncovered them, and felt honor-bound to deliver the news face-to-face. Shuey 
spent 14 years as a trooper in the field. Now she’s the deputy commander of the 
Alaska Bureau of Investigation, a special unit within the Alaska State Troopers that 
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handles, among other things, missing 
persons. Last year, 2,295 people were 
reported missing in the state. Many 
were runaways who eventually returned 
home, but some were people who will 
never be seen again. 

“Families ask, ‘How come you can’t 
find our son? How come you can’t find 
my husband?,’” Shuey told me. She 
understands why they ask. But, she said, 

“sometimes I think they forget how big 
Alaska is.” Between the westernmost 
tip of the Aleutian Islands and the east- 
ern edge of the Alaska Panhandle—a 
span roughly equal to the distance from 
California to Florida—a total of 1,332 
law-enforcement officers keep the peace. 
About a third work in and around Anchor- 
age, the only Alaskan community that 
can pass as a city. A few hundred more 
patrol towns and villages, mere flecks 
in the landscape. The rest of Alaska is 
policed by fewer than 400 troopers. 

When someone goes missing in 
Alaska, search areas can be as large as 
entire states in the Lower 48, and con- 
siderably more treacherous. Alaska 
encompasses 39 mountain ranges, 
12,000 rivers, 100,000 glaciers, and 
3 million lakes. The mudflats can be like 
quicksand; ice and snow can erase a per- 
son’s last traces. Landslides, avalanches, 
fissuring glaciers, overflowing rivers, 
and collapsing riverbanks all make 
travel unpredictable at best. Everyone I 
met there seemed to know of people still 
missing or “unfound.” Dolly Hills her- 
self lost a 13-year-old brother, William, 
in 1962. He was presumed drowned, but 
his body was never recovered. 

In June 2014, soon after the discov- 
ery of the Funny River bones, Shuey 
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asked for a list of people in the area who'd gone missing in recent years. At the top of 
the list were Rick Hills and Richard Bennett, whose last known locations were close 
together and only about three miles from the Funny River site. She wasn’t involved 
in either case, and knew little about them. 

While cross-checking records with the state medical examiner’s office, Shuey 
learned that Richard Bennett’s remains had been found and released to his family 
years earlier. This puzzled her—Bennett was still listed as missing in the police data- 
base. She went back to his file. Tucked among the documents was the notification 
letter that the Bennetts had been waiting for in the months after they’d found the 
skeleton. The letter, from the University of North Texas, concluded: “The individual 
represented by the unidentified remains F-3677.11s excluded as a potential maternal 
relative of Bette P. Bennett.” The DNA did not match. The body found in 2005 and 
released to the Bennett family in 2006 was not Richard Bennett. 

Shuey was stunned. 

The letter was dated November 5, 2007, some 16 months after the Bennett family 
had buried the remains of a man they’d believed was their son. Shuey said that the 
letter had been filed away by a clerk who no longer works for the Alaska State Troop- 
ers, and that the agency hadn’t adopted electronic filing until 2012—facts that she 
acknowledges are no excuse and no consolation to the families. 

“Tt was the Alaska State Troopers that failed,” she told me. 

Was it possible that the remains released to the Bennetts and now buried near 
Lower Summit Lake were those of Rick Hills, and the scattered bones found in the 
Funny River fire, Richard Bennett’s? Troopers privately hoped so. That outcome 
would lessen the agony for the Bennetts, and the humiliation for the State Troopers. 
The medical examiner’s office ordered a round of expedited DNA tests. The results 
came back in two parts. The first concluded that the bones found at the Funny River 
site were neither Rick Hills’s nor Richard Bennett’s. The second concluded that the 
original DNA sample taken from the remains released to the Bennett family in 2006 
was in fact that of Rick Hills. 

Three months after the Funny River bones were discovered, Shuey and another 
investigator found themselves speeding through the Arizona desert in the middle 
of the night to reach Lake Havasu City by morning. Both knew they were about to 
deliver upheaval to an unsuspecting family. 

“The Bennetts had closure for eight years,” Shuey told те. “Now we have to go 
down there and take it away from them. We have to tell them, “Тһе remains you 
received in 2006 were not your son, and we don't know where your son is.” 

The letter Lieutenant Shuey read to Leon Bennett in Lake Havasu City ended 
exactly like the one Captain Green- 
street read aloud to Dolly and 
Tom Hills and Heidi Metteer in 
Soldotna: “I understand that there 
is nothing that I can say that can 
ever repair the devastation that 
your family is experiencing. For 
this, I am truly sorry. Sincerely, 
Colonel James Cockrell, Director, 
Alaska State Troopers.” 


VEN IN SHOCK, Leon 
E Bennett knew right away 

that he would never tell 
his wife about the troopers’ visit. 
Bette had been so distraught when 
the skeleton was discovered in 
2005, and so relieved—more than 
anyone else in the family—when 
they'd laid the remains to rest 
on the mountainside. Now she 
was on oxygen and struggling to 
breathe. She became confused 


Captain Andy Greenstreet had to inform 
the Hills family that Rick's remains had been 
found nearly a decade earlier. 
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easily. Sharing the news would 
have destroyed her. In Bette's fi- 
nal weeks, Leon muffled his sobs 
and strained to hide his devasta- 
tion. There weren't many people 
with whom he could share the 
burden: Jane and Leroy and, it 
turned out, Dolly, Tom, and Heidi. 

Dolly and Heidi contacted 
Leon shortly after getting the 
news. They felt bound to him by 
circumstance, and by their shared 
experience of a grief few others 
could understand. “If there's any- 
thing we can do, or if you just want 
to talk, call us," Dolly said. He 
offered the same. 

Dolly and Tom spend winters 
in Phoenix, just 200 miles from 
Lake Havasu City, and the families 
decided to meet. They gottogether 
for the first time on a sunny Sun- 
day morning in February 2015. 

Everyone settled around the 
dining-room table at Jane's house, 
with Dolly and Tom at one end, 
and Leon, Jane, and Leroy at the 
other. On the table were photo- 
graphs and police reports, dog- 
eared and riddled with Post-it 
Notes. Atop one stack was Colonel 
Cockrell's letter to the Bennetts. Every- 
one glanced at it. ^We have опе,” Dolly 
said. Nervous laughter. 

The two families talked about "my 
Richard" and “your Richard" and 
human remains and bone fragments 
and detached skulls. Rick Hills's skull 
hasn't been found. Dolly and Heidi still 
suspect foul play, but they fear they may 
never know the truth about what hap- 
pened to him. 

The conversation turned to the un- 
canny similarities between Rick and 
Richard—two men close in age, roughly 
the same height, who disappeared in the 
same area about 15 months apart. They 
even wore the same kind of clothes, 
and both had old fractures in their right 
leg—Richard from his motorcycle acci- 
dent, and Rick from playing hockey. 
Rick may have re-injured his leg when 
his Dodge plowed into the snowbank. 
That would explain why he had been 
dragging his foot. 

“They told us there was no one else 
missing in the area,” Leon said. 

The case documents I read show 
that the State Troopers indeed did not 
consider that the bones found near 
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been anyone else’s. In going through 
police reports, Dolly and Heidi counted 
17 different troopers who'd had a hand 
in their son’s case over the years. Of 
those, three were also involved in the 
Richard Bennett case. But the troopers 
didn’t make the connection. “They said 
it was because they didn’t put their re- 
ports in computers then,” Dolly said. 
She talked about how her family 
had searched and agonized for 10 years, 
only to find out that Rick’s ashes were 
buried above a lake they drove past all 
the time on their way to Anchorage. 
After Captain Greenstreet delivered the 


THE WILDERNESS 


Alaska is full of places 
where a man who wants 
to vanish might never be 
found. Below: The site 
where the Funny River 
bones were discovered. 


news, Dolly said, it took another month to find the exact location 
of the urn. She, Heidi, and other family members hiked to the spot 
above Lower Summit Lake, held hands, and tearfully recited the 
Lord’s Prayer before digging the urn out of the ground eight years 
after the Bennetts had put it in. 

They wrapped the urn in a brown-paper grocery bag, and Heidi 
took it home. Late that night, she stared at the bag, beside her bed, 
and said, “I never thought you’d be in my bedroom again.” Dolly 
laughed as she told the story. 

The room went silent. 

Dolly told Leon, Jane, and Leroy that they had chosen a beautiful 
spot at Lower Summit Lake. She thanked them. 

“Т want you to know he was well taken care of,” Jane said. 
“I want you to know that we know how you're feeling,” Dolly said. 
“The hurting that never goes away, we know. We also know, the way this turned out... 
It could have been the other way around.” 


HIS PAST JULY, I received an e-mail from Leon Bennett. There was no 
T message, only a link to a story from the previous day’s Alaska Dispatch News. 
The headline read, “Troopers Identify Human Remains Found During Last 
Year’s Funny River Wildfire.” The bones belonged to a Soldotna resident, James Allen 
Beaver, who'd been missing since 2011. He was 42 when he disappeared. Investiga- 
tors had traced the Samsung phone to Beaver, but they’d decided to wait this time for 
DNA confirmation before releasing the bones to his family. Vast as the peninsula is, 
it can still seem like a small world. Rick Hills went to high school with James Beaver, 
and Heidi knows his brother Roy. 
Icalled Leon. 
His voice as gravelly as ever, he told me he was frustrated. He’d lost a son, thought 
he’d found him, and lost him again. He was frustrated that his grief felt so raw, as 
if Richard had disappeared just yesterday. And this time, he bore the grief without 
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his wife. He had let Bette continue thinking that Richardhad | WEEDS 
been laid to rest. “It was the right thing to do,” he said. She 
died last April. My emerald legions, how tall you have grown: 

"I'm frustrated that the Alaska State Troopers aren't look- 
ing for Richard. They say they are, but I'm almost sure they're 
not,” he said. “I’m frustrated that I’m not out there looking for 
him myself.” you overlord the weakest in the garden— 

Leon was caring for one of his daughters, who was recover- frizzled hydrangeas, sere mint, sun-starved basil. 
ing from a quintuple bypass. He couldn’t just drop everything 
and go off to the Kenai. All he could do from Arizona was check 
the news from Alaska every day for updates on the Funny River 
bones. He had quietly hoped the man would turn out to be his above the cowering, defeated plots. 
son, even though troopers had ruled out that possibility the 
previous summer. “I have zero confidence in them,” he said. 

“So yes, it was in the back of my mind that it could be Richard.” 

With the bones now identified, a new thought has taken 
root in the back of Leon’s mind: What if Richard is alive? It’s 
less a hope than a torment, the reflex of a parent who has no And I allowed it. My cool inattention 
evidence to the contrary, even if 10 years have passed and all 
signs point the other way. 

Leon isn’t the only one who’s had that idea. Jane has always 
thought that Richard may have just wanted a clean start some- since all that grows is good, or so I thought. 
where else. “We never found his firearms,” she reminded me How soon would height recall high thoughts, and yet, 
on several occasions. “And we never found his camping stuff.” 
Richard's friend Hap Pierce told me he wouldn't be surprised 
if Richard one day knocked on his door. “Га be pissed,” he said, 

“but I wouldn’t be surprised.” Sweet knotgrass, heartsick briar, purple thistle. 

Alaska brims with stories of people who vanish and are given 
up for dead. Once in a while, the dead return. A woman named 
Lucy Ann Johnson made headlines a few years ago. Born in 
Skagway, on the Alaskan Panhandle, she eventually moved to 
British Columbia. Her husband reported her missing in 1965, 
and police learned that she hadn’t been seen in almost four years. and my grandmother warned me, since I'd gotten 
Police suspected he’d killed her, but they had no evidence, and 
he died in the late 1990s. Then, in 2013, the couple’s only daugh- 
ter, Linda Evans, went searching for answers and, to her shock 
and amazement, found her mother living with a different fam- to be a hundred, early years wiped clean 
ily in the Yukon Territory. The mother-daughter reunion is now from her memory, all except for this: 
Alaskan legend. Lucy Ann Johnson was 77 when her daughter 
found her. She had been missing for 52 years. . | 

Leon Bennett believes his son may have wanted to leave his a vague lightness, as though a sense of wings 
life. But what if he left it to find a different life? When he allows lifted her above the loamy ground, 
himself to follow this train of thought—that maybe Richard is 
roughing it in the wild, or hiding out in some tiny native village 
far off the beaten track—he feels a tinge of comfort. But then | : 
the not-knowing returns, and it keeps him awake at night. was of falling, how tenuous her flight. 

"There's a possibility,” Leon told me, speaking in a faint voice, 
as if not wanting to hear himself say it. “You don't want to dwell 
on it. He's probably gone. But you can't ignore that there's a pos- 
sibility.” The Alaskan bush would suit his son's temperament and 
skills. There are places out there with enough space for a man 
to remake himself without anyone bothering him. Places where to feel light-footed, open to the sun, 
people fish and hunt to eat. A single moose can feed a person for 
ayear, Leon told me. “It’d be hard living. Nota lot of people could 
do it. But if there’s anybody who could, it would be my son." 


so many. With what supernatural speed 


Tousle-headed, you can see the sky 


This is your day of triumph: Eager sugars 
rise up through your ramifying stalks. 


found good reasons to look the other way, 


if I uproot you now, how I would miss you. 


Even tilled up, the garden wouldn't be 


as it was when I played here years ago 


lanky, not to grow too fast. She lived 


and all she thought of, as the wind upheld her, 


Or so I imagine. Though half her age, 


I, too, can't quite remember what it was like 


without the clogging stems elbowing out 


what I had meant when I first planted here: 


Alex Tizon teaches at the University of Oregon and is the larkspur, geraniums, cilantro, lime. 

author of Big Little Man: In Search of My Asian Self. . . 
Reporting for this story was supported by a grant from the — David Yezzi 
nonprofit organization Images 67 Voices of Hope. David Yezzi's most recent collection is Birds ofthe Air (2013). 
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New York Times Best Seller 
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ЕВАМ ким BARBECUE 


* A MEAT-SMOKING MANIFESTO · 
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MACKAY 


*| used to think Aaron Franklin was a genius. . . then he wrote 
this book and gave all his secrets away. Now everyone— 
from me to you to your neighbor who can’t grill a chicken 
breast—will be able to make award-winning barbecue. 

He’s not a genius anymore; he’s a god.” 


— ANDREW KNOWLTON, restaurant and drinks editor, Bon Appétit 
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Obama 
Doctrine 


The president explains his hardest decisions 
about America’s role in the world. 


By JEFFREY GOLDBERG 
Photographs by Ruven Afanador 
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RIDAY, AUGUST 30, 2013, the day 
the feckless Barack Obama brought 
to a premature end America's reign 
as the world's sole indispensable 
superpower—or, alternatively, the 
day the sagacious Barack Obama 
peered into the Middle Eastern 
abyss and stepped back from the 
consuming void—began with 
a thundering speech given on 
as) Obama’s behalf by his secretary of 

state, John Kerry, in Washington, 
D.C. The subject of Kerry’s uncharacteristically Churchillian 
remarks, delivered in the Treaty Room at the State Depart- 
ment, was the gassing of civilians by the president of Syria, 
Bashar al-Assad. 

Obama, in whose Cabinet Kerry serves faithfully, but with 
some exasperation, is himself given to vaulting oratory, but not 
usually of the martial sort associated with Churchill. Obama 
believes that the Manichaeanism, and eloquently rendered 
bellicosity, commonly associated with Churchill were justified 
by Hitler’s rise, and were at times defensible in the struggle 
against the Soviet Union. But he also thinks rhetoric should be 
weaponized sparingly, if at all, in today's more ambiguous and 
complicated international arena. The president believes that 
Churchillian rhetoric and, more to the point, Churchillian hab- 
its of thought, helped bring his predecessor, George W. Bush, 
to ruinous war in Iraq. Obama entered the White House bent 
on getting out of Iraq and Afghanistan; he was not seeking new 
dragons to slay. And he was particularly mindful of promising 
victory in conflicts he believed to be unwinnable. “If you were 
to say, for instance, that we’re going to rid Afghanistan of the 
Taliban and build a prosperous democracy instead, the presi- 
dent is aware that someone, seven years later, is going to hold 
you to that promise,” Ben Rhodes, Obama’s deputy national- 
security adviser, and his foreign-policy amanuensis, told me 
not long ago. 

But Kerry’s rousing remarks on that August day, which had 
been drafted in part by Rhodes, were threaded with righteous 
anger and bold promises, including the barely concealed threat 
of imminent attack. Kerry, like Obama himself, was horrified 
by the sins committed by the Syrian regime in its attempt to 
put down a two-year-old rebellion. In the Damascus suburb 
of Ghouta nine days earlier, Assad’s army had murdered more 
than 1,400 civilians with sarin gas. The strong sentiment 
inside the Obama administration was that Assad had earned 
dire punishment. In Situation Room meetings that followed 
the attack on Ghouta, only the White House chief of staff, 
Denis McDonough, cautioned explicitly about the perils of 
intervention. John Kerry argued vociferously for action. 

“As previous storms in history have gathered, when unspeak- 
able crimes were within our power to stop them, we have been 
warned against the temptations of looking the other way,” 
Kerry said in his speech. “History is full of leaders who have 
warned against inaction, indifference, and especially against 
silence when it mattered most.” 

Kerry counted President Obama among those leaders. 
A year earlier, when the administration suspected that the 
Assad regime was contemplating the use of chemical weapons, 
Obama had declared: “We have been very clear to the Assad 
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regime ... that a red line for us is we start seeing a whole bunch 
of chemical weapons moving around or being utilized. That 
would change my calculus. That would change my equation." 

Despite this threat, Obama seemed to many critics to be 
coldly detached from the suffering of innocent Syrians. Late 
in the summer of 2011, he had called for Assad's departure. 

“For the sake of the Syrian people,” Obama said, "the time has 
come for President Assad to step aside.” But Obama initially 
did little to bring about Assad’s end. 

He resisted demands to act in part because he assumed, 
based on the analysis of U.S. intelligence, that Assad would 
fall without his help. “He thought Assad would go the way 
Mubarak went,” Dennis Ross, a former Middle East adviser 
to Obama, told me, referring to the quick departure of Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak in early 2011, a moment that 
represented the acme of the Arab Spring. But as Assad clung 
to power, Obama’s resistance to direct intervention only grew. 
After several months of deliberation, he authorized the CIA to 
train and fund Syrian rebels, but he also shared the outlook of 
his former defense secretary, Robert Gates, who had routinely 
asked in meetings, “Shouldn’t we finish up the two wars we 
have before we look for another?” 

The current U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, Saman- 
tha Power, who is the most dispositionally interventionist 
among Obama’s senior advisers, had argued early for arming 
Syria’s rebels. Power, who during this period served on the 
National Security Council staff, is the author of a celebrated 
book excoriating a succession of U.S. presidents for their fail- 
ures to prevent genocide. The book, A Problem From Hell, pub- 
lished in 2002, drew Obama to Power while he was in the U.S. 
Senate, though the two were not an obvious ideological match. 
Power is a partisan of the doctrine known as “responsibility 


а 


to protect,” which holds that sovereignty should not be con- 
sidered inviolate when a country is slaughtering its own citi- 
zens. She lobbied him to endorse this doctrine in the speech 

he delivered when he accepted the Nobel Peace Prize in 2009, 
buthe declined. Obama generally does not believe a president 

should place American soldiers at great risk in order to prevent 

humanitarian disasters, unless those disasters pose a direct 

security threat to the United States. 

Power sometimes argued with Obama in front of other 
NationalSecurity Council officials, to the point where he could 
no longer conceal his frustration. ^Samantha, enough, I've 
already read your book,” he once snapped. 

Obama, unlike liberal interventionists, is an admirer ofthe 
foreign-policy realism of President George H. W. Bush and, in 
particular, of Bush's national-security adviser, Brent Scowcroft 
(“I love that guy,” Obama once told me). Bush and Scowcroft 
removed Saddam Hussein's army from Kuwait in 1991, and 
they deftly managed the disintegration of the Soviet Union; 
Scowcroft also, on Bush's behalf, toasted the leaders of China 
shortly after the slaughter in Tiananmen Square. As Obama 
was writing his campaign manifesto, The Audacity of Hope, in 
2006, Susan Rice, then an informal adviser, felt it necessary to 
remind him to include atleast one line of praise for the foreign 
policy of President Bill Clinton, to partially balance the praise 
he showered on Bush and Scowcroft. 

At the outset of the Syrian uprising, in early 2011, Power 
argued that the rebels, drawn from the ranks of ordinary citi- 
zens, deserved America's enthusiastic support. Others noted 
that the rebels were farmers and doctors and carpenters, com- 
paring these revolutionaries to the men who won America's 
war for independence. 

Obama flipped this plea on its head. “When you have а 


professional army,” he once told me, “that 
is well armed and sponsored by two large 
states” —Iran and Russia—“who have huge 
stakes in this, and they are fighting against 
a farmer, a carpenter, an engineer who 
started out as protesters and suddenly now 
see themselves in the midst of a civil con- 
flict ...” He paused. “The notion that we 
could have—in a clean way that didn’t commit U.S. military 
forces—changed the equation on the ground there was never 
true.” The message Obama telegraphed in speeches and inter- 
views was clear: He would not end up like the second President 
Bush—a president who became tragically overextended in the 
Middle East, whose decisions filled the wards of Walter Reed 
with grievously wounded soldiers, who was helpless to stop the 
obliteration of his reputation, even when he recalibrated his 
policies in his second term. Obama would say privately that 
the first task of an American president in the post-Bush inter- 
national arena was “Don’t do stupid shit.” 

Obama’s reticence frustrated Power and others on his 
national-security team who had a preference for action. Hill- 
ary Clinton, when she was Obama’s secretary of state, argued 
for an early and assertive response to Assad's violence. In 2014, 
after she left office, Clinton told me that “the failure to help 
build up a credible fighting force of the people who were the 
originators of the protests against Assad ... left a big vacuum, 
which the jihadists have now filled.” When The Atlantic pub- 
lished this statement, and also published Clinton’s assessment 
that "great nations need organizing principles, and ‘Don’t do 
stupid stuff’ is not an organizing principle,” Obama became 

“rip-shit angry,” according to one of his senior advisers. The 
president did not understand how “Don’t do stupid shit” could 
be considered a controversial slogan. Ben Rhodes recalls 
that “the questions we were asking in the White House were 
‘Who exactly is in the stupid-shit caucus? Who is pro-stupid 
shit?” The Iraq invasion, Obama believed, should have taught 
Democratic interventionists like Clinton, who had voted for 
its authorization, the dangers of doing stupid shit. (Clinton 
quickly apologized to Obama for her comments, and a Clin- 
ton spokesman announced that the two would “hug it out” on 
Martha’s Vineyard when they crossed paths there later.) 

Syria, for Obama, represented a slope potentially as slip- 
pery as Iraq. In his first term, he came to believe that only a 
handful of threats in the Middle East conceivably warranted 
direct U.S. military intervention. These included the threat 
posed by al-Qaeda; threats to the continued existence of Israel 
(“It would be a moral failing for me as president of the United 
States” not to defend Israel, he once told me); and, not un- 
related to Israel's security, the threat posed by a nuclear-armed 
Iran. The danger to the United States posed by the Assad 
regime did not rise to the level of these challenges. 

Given Obama’s reticence about intervention, the bright- 
red line he drew for Assad in the summer of 2012 was striking. 
Even his own advisers were surprised. “I didn’t know it was 
coming,” his secretary of defense at the time, Leon Panetta, 
told me. I was told that Vice President Joe Biden repeatedly 
warned Obama against drawing a red line on chemical weap- 
ons, fearing that it would one day have to be enforced. 

Kerry, in his remarks on August 30, 2013, suggested that 
Assad should be punished in part because the “credibility and 


Obama in the Oval 
Office, where, two 
and a half years 
ago, he shocked 
national-security 
aides by calling off 
air strikes on Syria 
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the future interests of the United States of America апа our 
allies” were at stake. “It is directly related to our credibility and 
whether countries still believe the United States when it says 
something. They are watching to see if Syria can get away with it, 
because then maybe they too can put the world at greater risk.” 

Ninety minutes later, at the White House, Obama re- 
inforced Kerry’s message in a public statement: “It’s impor- 
tant for us to recognize that when over 1,000 people are killed, 
including hundreds of innocent children, through the use of a 
weapon that 98 or 99 percent of humanity says should not be 
used even in war, and there is no action, then we’re sending a 
signal that that international norm doesn’t mean much. And 
that is a danger to our national security.” 

It appeared as though Obama had drawn the conclusion 
that damage to American credibility in one region of the world 
would bleed into others, and that U.S. deterrent credibility was 
indeed at stake in Syria. Assad, it seemed, had succeeded in 
pushing the president to a place he never thought he would 
have to go. Obama generally believes that the Washington 
foreign-policy establishment, which he secretly disdains, 
makes a fetish of “credibility”—particularly 
the sort of credibility purchased with force. 
The preservation of credibility, he says, led to 
Vietnam. Within the White House, Obama 
would argue that “dropping bombs on 
someone to prove that you're willing to drop 
bombs on someone is just about the worst 
reason to use force.” 

American national-security credibility, as 
it is conventionally understood in the Penta- 
gon, the State Department, and the cluster 
of think tanks headquartered within walking 
distance of the White House, is an intangible 
yet potent force—one that, when properly 
nurtured, keeps America’s friends feeling se- 
cure and keeps the international order stable. 

In White House meetings that crucial 
week in August, Biden, who ordinarily 
shared Obama’s worries about American 
overreach, argued passionately that “big nations don’t bluff.” 
America’s closest allies in Europe and across the Middle East 
believed Obama was threatening military action, and his own 
advisers did as well. At a joint press conference with Obama at 
the White House the previous May, David Cameron, the Brit- 
ish prime minister, had said, "Syria's history is being written 
in the blood of her people, and it is happening on our watch." 
Cameron's statement, one of his advisers told me, was meant 
to encourage Obama toward more-decisive action. “The prime 
minister was certainly under the impression that the president 
would enforce the red line," the adviser told me. The Saudi 
ambassador in Washington at the time, Adel al-Jubeir, told 
friends, and his superiors in Riyadh, that the president was 
finally ready to strike. Obama "figured out how important 
this is,” Jubeir, who is now the Saudi foreign minister, told one 
interlocutor. ^He will definitely strike." 

Obama had already ordered the Pentagon to develop target 
lists. Five Arleigh Burke-class destroyers were in the Mediter- 
ranean, ready to fire cruise missiles at regime targets. French 
President Francois Hollande, the most enthusiastically pro- 
intervention among Europe's leaders, was preparing to strike 
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as well. All week, White House officials had publicly built the 
case that Assad had committed a crime against humanity. 
Kerry’s speech would mark the culmination of this campaign. 
But the president had grown queasy. In the days after the 
gassing of Ghouta, Obama would later tell me, he found him- 
self recoiling from the idea of an attack unsanctioned by inter- 
national law or by Congress. The American people seemed 
unenthusiastic about a Syria intervention; so too did one of 
the few foreign leaders Obama respects, Angela Merkel, the 
German chancellor. She told him that her country would not 
participate in a Syria campaign. And in a stunning develop- 
ment, on Thursday, August 29, the British Parliament denied 
David Cameron its blessing for an attack. John Kerry later told 
me that when he heard that, “internally, I went, Oops.” 
Obama was also unsettled by a surprise visit early in the 

week from James Clapper, his director of national intelli- 
gence, who interrupted the President’s Daily Brief, the threat 
report Obama receives each morning from Clapper’s ana- 
lysts, to make clear that the intelligence on Syria’s use of sarin 
gas, while robust, was not a “slam dunk.” He chose the term 


carefully. Clapper, the chief of an intel- 
ligence community traumatized by its 

failures in the run-up to the Iraq War, was 

not going to overpromise, in the man- 
ner of the onetime CIA director George 

Tenet, who famously guaranteed George 

W. Bush a “slam dunk” in Iraq. 

While the Pentagon and the White 
House’s national-security apparatuses 
were still moving toward war (John Kerry told me he was ex- 
pecting a strike the day after his speech), the president had 
come to believe that he was walking into a trap—one laid both 
by allies and by adversaries, and by conventional expectations 
of what an American president is supposed to do. 

Many of his advisers did not grasp the depth of the presi- 
dent’s misgivings; his Cabinet and his allies were certainly 
unaware of them. But his doubts were growing. Late on Friday 
afternoon, Obama determined that he was simply not pre- 
pared to authorize a strike. He asked McDonough, his chief of 
staff, to take a walk with him on the South Lawn of the White 
House. Obama did not choose McDonough randomly: He is 


Obama and Vice 
President Joe Biden 
meet with members 
of the National Secu- 
rity Council, including 
Susan Rice and 

John Kerry (second 
and third from left), 
in December 2014. 
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THE MOMENT OBAMA DECIDED ХОТ TO ENFORCE HIS RED LINE 
AND BOMB SYRIA, HE BROKE WITH WHAT HE CALLS, DERISIVELY, 


“THE WASHINGTON PLAYBOOK.” THIS WAS HIS LIBERATION DAY. 


the Obama aide most averse to U.S. military intervention, and 
someone who, in the words of one of his colleagues, “thinks in 
terms of traps.” Obama, ordinarily a preternaturally confident 
man, was looking for validation, and trying to devise ways to ex- 
plain his change of heart, both to his own aides and to the public. 
He and McDonough stayed outside for an hour. Obama told 
him he was worried that Assad would place civilians as “human 
shields” around obvious targets. He also pointed out an under- 
lying flaw in the proposed strike: U.S. missiles would not be 
fired at chemical-weapons depots, for fear of sending plumes 
of poison into the air. A strike would target military units that 
had delivered these weapons, but not the weapons themselves. 

Obama also shared with McDonough a long-standing 
resentment: He was tired of watching Washington unthink- 
ingly drift toward war in Muslim countries. Four years earlier, 
the president believed, the Pentagon had “jammed” him ona 
troop surge for Afghanistan. Now, on Syria, he was beginning 
to feel jammed again. 

When the two men came back to the Oval Office, the presi- 
dent told his national-security aides that he planned to stand 
down. There would be no attack the next day; he wanted to 
refer the matter to Congress for a vote. Aides in the room were 
shocked. Susan Rice, now Obama’s national-security adviser, 
argued that the damage to America’s credibility would be 
serious and lasting. Others had difficulty fathoming how the 
president could reverse himself the day before a planned 
strike. Obama, however, was completely calm. "If you've been 
around him, you know when he's ambivalent about something, 
when it's a 51-49 decision,” Ben Rhodes told me. “But he was 
completely at ease." 

Not long ago, I asked Obama to describe his thinking on 
that day. He listed the practical worries that had preoccupied 
him. ^We had UN inspectors on the ground who were complet- 
ing their work, and we could not risk taking a shot while they 
were there. A second major factor was the failure of Cameron 
to obtain the consent of his parliament." 

The third, and most important, factor, he told me, was “our 
assessment that while we could inflict some damage on Assad, 
we could not, through a missile strike, eliminate the chemical 
weapons themselves, and what I would then face was the pros- 
pect of Assad having survived the strike and claiming he had 
successfully defied the United States, that the United States 
had acted unlawfully in the absence ofa UN mandate, and that 
that would have potentially strengthened his hand rather than 
weakened it." 

The fourth factor, he said, was of deeper philosophical 
importance. “This falls in the category of something that I had 
been brooding on for some time,” he said. “I had come into 
office with the strong belief that the scope of executive power 
in national-security issues is very broad, but not limitless." 

Obama knew his decision not to bomb Syria would likely 
upset America's allies. It did. The prime minister of France, 


Manuel Valls, told me that his government was already worried 
about the consequences of earlier inaction in Syria when word 
came ofthe stand-down. "By not intervening early, we have cre- 
ated a monster," Valls told me. “We were absolutely certain that 
the U.S. administration would say yes. Working with the Ameri- 
cans, we had already seen the targets. It was a great surprise. If 
we had bombed as was planned, I think things would be differ- 
ent today." The crown prince of Abu Dhabi, Mohammed bin 
Zayed al-Nahyan, who was already upset with Obama for "aban- 
doning" Hosni Mubarak, the former president of Egypt, fumed 
to American visitors that the U.S. was led by an “untrustworthy” 
president. The king of Jordan, Abdullah II—already dismayed 
by what he saw as Obama's illogical desire to distance the U.S. 
from its traditional Sunni Arab allies and create a new alliance 
with Iran, Assad's Shia sponsor—complained privately, ^Ithink 
Ibelieve in American power more than Obama does." The Sau- 
dis, too, were infuriated. They had never trusted Obama—he 
had, long before he became president, referred to them as a 

"so-called ally" of the U.S. “Iran is the new great power of the 
Middle East, and the U.S. is the old,” Jubeir, the Saudi ambas- 
sador in Washington, told his superiors in Riyadh. 

Obama's decision caused tremors across Washington as well. 
John McCain and Lindsey Graham, the two leading Republican 
hawks in the Senate, had met with Obama in the White House 
earlier in the week and had been promised an attack. They were 
angered by the about-face. Damage was done even inside the 
administration. Neither Chuck Hagel, then the secretary of de- 
fense, nor John Kerry was in the Oval Office when the president 
informed his team of his thinking. Kerry would not learn about 
the change until later that evening. “I just got fucked over,” he 
told a friend shortly after talking to the president that night. 
(When I asked Kerry recently about that tumultuous night, he 
said, “I didn’t stop to analyze it. I figured the president had a rea- 
son to make a decision and, honestly, I understood his notion.”) 

The next few days were chaotic. The president asked Con- 
gress to authorize the use of force—the irrepressible Kerry 
served as chief lobbyist—and it quickly became apparent in 
the White House that Congress had little interest in a strike. 
When I spoke with Biden recently about the red-line decision, 
he made special note of this fact. “It matters to have Congress 
with you, in terms of your ability to sustain what you set out to 
do,” he said. Obama “didn’t go to Congress to get himself off 
the hook. He had his doubts at that point, but he knew that ifhe 
was going to do anything, he better damn well have the public 
with him, or it would be a very short ride.” Congress’s clear 
ambivalence convinced Biden that Obama was correct to fear 
the slippery slope. “What happens when we get a plane shot 
down? Do we not go in and rescue?,” Biden asked. “You need 
the support of the American people.” 

Amid the confusion, a deus ex machina appeared in the 
form of the Russian president, Vladimir Putin. At the G20 sum- 
mit in St. Petersburg, which was held the week after the Syria 
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reversal, Obama pulled Putin aside, he recalled to me, and 
told the Russian president “that if he forced Assad to get rid 
of the chemical weapons, that that would eliminate the need 
for us taking a military strike.” Within weeks, Kerry, working 
with his Russian counterpart, Sergey Lavrov, would engineer 
the removal of most of Syria’s chemical-weapons arsenal—a 
program whose existence Assad until then had refused to even 
acknowledge. 

The arrangement won the president praise from, of all 
people, Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli prime minister, with 
whom he has had a consistently contentious relationship. The 
removal of Syria’s chemical-weapons stockpiles represented 

“the one ray of light in a very dark region,” Netanyahu told me 
not long after the deal was announced. 

John Kerry today expresses no patience for those who 
argue, as he himself once did, that Obama should have bombed 
Assad-regime sites in order to buttress America’s deterrent 
capability. “You'd still have the weapons there, and you'd prob- 
ably be fighting ISIL” for control of the weapons, һе said, refer- 
ring to the Islamic State, the terror group also known as 1515. “It 
just doesn’t make sense. But I can’t deny to you that this notion 
about the red line being crossed and [Obama’s] not doing any- 
thing gained a life of its own.” 

Obama understands that the decision he made to step back 
from air strikes, and to allow the violation of a red line he him- 
self had drawn to go unpunished, will be interrogated merci- 
lessly by historians. But today that decision is a source of deep 
satisfaction for him. 

“T’m very proud of this moment,” he told me. “The over- 
whelming weight of conventional wisdom and the machinery 
of our national-security apparatus had gone fairly far. The 
perception was that my credibility was at stake, that Ameri- 
ca’s credibility was at stake. And so for me to press the pause 
button at that moment, I knew, would cost me politically. And 
the fact that I was able to pull back from the immediate pres- 
sures and think through in my own mind what was in America’s 
interest, not only with respect to Syria but also with respect to 
our democracy, was as tough a decision as I’ve made—and I 
believe ultimately it was the right decision to make.” 

This was the moment the president believes he finally broke 
with what he calls, derisively, the “Washington playbook.” 

“Where am I controversial? When it comes to the use of 
military power,” he said. “That is the source of the controversy. 
There’s a playbook in Washington that presidents are sup- 
posed to follow. It’s a playbook that comes out of the foreign- 
policy establishment. And the playbook prescribes responses 
to different events, and these responses tend to be militarized 
responses. Where America is directly threatened, the playbook 
works. But the playbook can also be a trap that can lead to bad 
decisions. In the midst of an international challenge like Syria, 
you get judged harshly if you don’t follow the playbook, even if 
there are good reasons why it does not apply.” 

Ihave come to believe that, іп Obama's mind, August 30, 2013, 
was his liberation day, the day he defied not only the foreign- 
policy establishment and its cruise-missile playbook, but also 
the demands of America’s frustrating, high-maintenance al- 
lies in the Middle East—countries, he complains privately to 
friends and advisers, that seek to exploit American “muscle” 
for their own narrow and sectarian ends. By 2013, Obama’s 
resentments were well developed. He resented military leaders 
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who believed they could fix any problem if the commander in 
chief would simply give them what they wanted, and he re- 
sented the foreign-policy think-tank complex. A widely held 
sentiment inside the White House is that many of the most 
prominent foreign-policy think tanks in Washington are do- 
ing the bidding of their Arab and pro-Israel funders. I’ve heard 
one administration official refer to Massachusetts Avenue, the 
home of many of these think tanks, as "Arab-occupied territory.” 

For some foreign-policy experts, even within his own admin- 
istration, Obama’s about-face on enforcing the red line was a 
dispiriting moment in which he displayed irresolution and 
naiveté, and did lasting damage to America’s standing in the 
world. “Once the commander in chief draws that red line,” 
Leon Panetta, who served as CIA director and then as secre- 
tary of defense in Obama’s first term, told me recently, “then I 
think the credibility of the commander in chief and this nation 
is at stake ifhe doesn’t enforce it.” Right after Obama’s reversal, 
Hillary Clinton said privately, “If you say you're going to strike, 
you have to strike. There’s no choice.” 

“Assad is effectively being rewarded for the use of chemical 
weapons, rather than ‘punished’ as originally planned.” Shadi 
Hamid, a scholar at the Brookings Institution, wrote for The 
Atlantic at the time. “He has managed to remove the threat of 
U.S. military action while giving very little up in return.” 

Even commentators who have been broadly sympathetic 
to Obama’s policies saw this episode as calamitous. Gideon 
Rose, the editor of Foreign Affairs, wrote recently that Obama’s 
handling of this crisis—“first casually announcing a major com- 
mitment, then dithering about living up to it, then frantically 
tossing the ball to Congress for a decision—was a case study in 
embarrassingly amateurish improvisation.” 

Obama’s defenders, however, argue that he did no dam- 
age to U.S. credibility, citing Assad’s subsequent agreement to 
have his chemical weapons removed. “The threat of force was 
credible enough for them to give up their chemical weapons,” 
Tim Kaine, a Democratic senator from Virginia, told me. “We 
threatened military action and they responded. That’s deter- 
rent credibility.” 

History may record August 30, 2013, as the day Obama pre- 
vented the U.S. from entering yet another disastrous Muslim 
civil war, and the day he removed the threat ofa chemical attack 
on Israel, Turkey, or Jordan. Or it could be remembered as the 
day he let the Middle East slip from America’s grasp, into the 
hands of Russia, Iran, and IsIs. 


FIRST SPOKE WITH OBAMA about foreign policy 

when he was а U.S. senator, in 2006. At the time, I was 
ШЕ familiar mainly with the text of a speech he had delivered 
four years earlier, at a Chicago antiwar rally. It was an unusual 
speech for an antiwar rally in that it was not antiwar; Obama, 
who was then an Illinois state senator, argued only against one 
specific and, at the time, still theoretical, war. “I suffer no illu- 
sions about Saddam Hussein,” he said. “He is a brutal man. A 
ruthless man ... But I also know that Saddam poses no immi- 
nent and direct threat to the United States or to his neighbors.” 
He added, “I know that an invasion of Iraq without a clear 
rationale and without strong international support will only 
fan the flames of the Middle East, and encourage the worst, 
rather than best, impulses of the Arab world, and strengthen 
the recruitment arm of al-Qaeda.” 
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This speech had made me curious about its author. I wanted 
to learn how an Illinois state senator, a part-time law professor 
who spent his days traveling between Chicago and Springfield, 
had come to a more prescient understanding of the coming 
quagmire than the most experienced foreign-policy thinkers of 
his party, including such figures as Hillary Clinton, Joe Biden, 
and John Kerry, not to mention, of course, most Republicans 
and many foreign-policy analysts and writers, including me. 

Since that first meeting in 2006, I’ve interviewed Obama 
periodically, mainly on matters related to the Middle East. But 
over the past few months, I’ve spent several hours talking with 
him about the broadest themes of his “long game” foreign pol- 
icy, including the themes he is most eager to discuss—namely, 
the ones that have nothing to do with the Middle East. 

“151515 not an existential threat to the United States,” he told 
me in one of these conversations. “Climate change is a poten- 
tial existential threat to the entire world if we don’t do some- 
thing about it.” Obama explained that climate change worries 


him in particular because “it is a political 
problem perfectly designed to repel gov- 
ernment intervention. It involves every 
single country, and it is a comparatively 
slow-moving emergency, so there is al- 
ways something seemingly more urgent 
on the agenda.” 

At the moment, of course, the most 
urgent of the “seemingly more urgent” 
issues is Syria. But at any given moment, 
Obama’s entire presidency could be upended by North Korean 
aggression, or an assault by Russia on a member of NATO, or 
an Isis-planned attack оп U.S. soil. Few presidents have faced 
such diverse tests on the international stage as Obama has, and 
the challenge for him, as for all presidents, has been to distin- 
guish the merely urgent from the truly important, and to focus 
on the important. 

My goal in our recent conversations was to see the world 
through Obama’s eyes, and to understand what he believes 
America’s role in the world should be. This article is informed 
by our recent series of conversations, which took place in the 
Oval Office; over lunch in his dining room; aboard Air Force 
One; and in Kuala Lumpur during his most recent visit to Asia, 
in November. It is also informed by my previous interviews 
with him and by his speeches and prolific public ruminations, 


Leon Panetta (left) 
attends a press 
briefing on military 
strategy in January 
2012. Panetta, then 
Obama’s secretary 
of defense, has criti- 
cized the president’s 
failure to enforce the 
Syrian red line. 


as well as by conversations with his top foreign-policy and 
national-security advisers, foreign leaders and their ambas- 
sadors in Washington, friends of the president and others who 
have spoken with him about his policies and decisions, and his 
adversaries and critics. 

Over the course of our conversations, I came to see Obama 
as a president who has grown steadily more fatalistic about the 
constraints on America’s ability to direct global events, even 
as he has, late in his presidency, accumulated a set of poten- 
tially historic foreign-policy achievements—controversial, 
provisional achievements, to be sure, but achievements 
nonetheless: the opening to Cuba, the Paris climate-change 
accord, the Trans-Pacific Partnership trade agreement, and, 
of course, the Iran nuclear deal. These he accomplished de- 
spite his growing sense that larger forces—the riptide of tribal 
feeling in a world that should have already shed its atavism; 
the resilience of small men who rule large countries in ways 
contrary to their own best interests; the persistence of fear asa 
governing human emotion—frequently conspire 
against the best of America’s intentions. But he 
also has come to learn, he told me, that very little 
is accomplished in international affairs without 
U.S. leadership. 

Obama talked me through this apparent con- 
tradiction. “I want a president who has the sense 
that you can’t fix everything,” he said. But on the 
other hand, "if we don’t set the agenda, it doesn’t 
happen.” He explained what he meant. “The 
fact is, there is not a summit I’ve attended since 
I've been president where we are not setting the 
agenda, where we are not responsible for the key 
results," he said. "That's true whether you're 
talking about nuclear security, whether you're 
talking about saving the world financial system, 
whether you're talking about climate." 

One day, over lunch in the Oval Office dining room, I 
asked the president how he thought his foreign policy might 
beunderstood by historians. He started by describing for me 
a four-box grid representing the main schools of American 
foreign-policy thought. One box he called isolationism, which 
he dismissed out of hand. "The world is ever-shrinking," he 
said. ^Withdrawal is untenable." The other boxes he labeled 
realism, liberal interventionism, and internationalism. “1 
suppose you could call me a realist in believing we can't, at 
any given moment, relieve all the world's misery," he said. 

“We have to choose where we can make а real impact.” He 
also noted that he was quite obviously an internationalist, de- 
voted as ће 15 to strengthening multilateral organizations and 
international norms. 

Itold him my impression was that the various traumas of 
the past seven years have, if anything, intensified his commit- 
ment to realist-driven restraint. Had nearly two full terms in 
the White House soured him on interventionism? 

"For all of our warts, the United States has clearly been a 
force for good in the world,” he said. “If you compare us to 
previous superpowers, we act less on the basis of naked self- 
interest, and have been interested in establishing norms that 
benefit everyone. If itis possible to do good at a bearable cost, 
to save lives, we will do it." 

If a crisis, or a humanitarian catastrophe, does not meet 
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his stringent standard for what consti- 
tutes a direct national-security threat, 
Obama said, he doesn’t believe that he 

should be forced into silence. He is not 
so much the realist, he suggested, that 
he won't pass judgment on other lead- 
ers. Though he has so far ruled out the 

use of direct American power to depose 

Assad, he was not wrong, he argued, to 

call on Assad to go. “Oftentimes when 

you get critics of our Syria policy, one of 
the things that they’ll point out is “You 

called for Assad to go, but you didn’t 

force him to go. You did not invade.’ 
And the notion is that if you weren’t 

going to overthrow the regime, you 

shouldn’t have said anything. That’s a 

weird argument to me, the notion that if 
we use our moral authority to say ‘This 

is a brutal regime, and this is not how 

a leader should treat his people,’ once 

you do that, you are obliged to invade 

the country and install a government 

you prefer.” 

“I am very much the international- 
ist," Obama said in a later conversa- 
tion. "And I am also an idealist insofar 
as I believe that we should be promot- 
ing values, like democracy and human 
rights and norms and values, because 
not only do they serve our interests 
the more people adopt values that we 
share—in the same way that, economi- 
cally, if people adopt rule of law and 
property rights and so forth, that is to our advantage—but 
because it makes the world a better place. And I'm willing to 
say that in a very corny way, and in a way that probably Brent 
Scowcroft would not say. 

"Having said that," he continued, “1 also believe that the 
world is a tough, complicated, messy, mean place, and full 
of hardship and tragedy. And in order to advance both our 
security interests and those ideals and values that we care 
about, we've got to be hardheaded at the same time as we're 
bighearted, and pick and choose our spots, and recognize that 
there are going to be times where the best that we can do is to 
shine a spotlight on something that's terrible, but not believe 
that we can automatically solve it. There are going to be times 
where our security interests conflict with our concerns about 
human rights. There are going to be times where we can do 
something about innocent people being killed, but there are 
going to be times where we can't." 

If Obama ever questioned whether America really is the 
world's one indispensable nation, he no longer does so. But he 
is the rare president who seems at times to resent indispens- 
ability, rather than embrace it. “Free riders aggravate me,” he 
told me. Recently, Obama warned that Great Britain would no 
longer be able to claim a "special relationship" with the United 
States if it did not commit to spending at least 2 percent of its 
GDP on defense. “You have to pay your fair share," Obama told 
David Cameron, who subsequently met the 2 percent threshold. 


Right: Obama and Cuban 
President Raul Castro at 
the Summit of the Ameri- 
cas last spring. Below, 
top: British Prime Minister 
David Cameron, flanked 
by U.K. officials, attends 
dinner at the White House 
in January 2015. Below, 
bottom: Obama and Japa- 


Abe in Washington, D.C., 
April 2015. 
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Part of his mission as president, 
Obama explained, is to spur other 
countries to take action for them- 
selves, rather than wait for the U.S. 
to lead. The defense of the liberal 
international order against jihadist 
terror, Russian adventurism, and 
Chinese bullying depends in part, he 
believes, on the willingness of other 
nations to share the burden with 
the U.S. This is why the controversy 
surrounding the assertion—made 
by an anonymous administration 
official to The New Yorker during the 
Libya crisis of 2011—that his policy 
consisted of "leading from behind" 
perturbed him. "We don't have to 
always be the ones who are up front,” 
he told me. “Sometimes we're go- 
ing to get what we want precisely 
because we are sharing in the 
agenda. The irony is that it was precisely in order to prevent the 
Europeans and the Arab states from holding our coats while we 
did all the fighting that we, by design, insisted" that they lead 
during the mission to remove Muammar Qaddafi from power 
in Libya. “It was part of the anti-free rider campaign." 

The president also seems to believe that sharing leader- 
ship with other countries is a way to check America's more 
unruly impulses. “Опе ofthe reasons I am so focused on tak- 
ing action multilaterally where our direct interests are not at 
stake is that multilateralism regulates hubris," he explained. 
He consistently invokes what he understands to be America's 
past failures overseas as a means of checking American self- 
righteousness. ^We have history," he said. ^We have history 
in Iran, we have history in Indonesia and Central America. 
So we have to be mindful of our history when we start talk- 
ing about intervening, and understand the source of other 
people's suspicions." 

In his efforts to off-load some of America's foreign-policy 
responsibilities to its allies, Obama appears to be a classic 
retrenchment president in the manner of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Richard Nixon. Retrenchment, in this context, 
is defined as "pulling back, spending less, cutting risk, and 
shifting burdens to allies," Stephen Sestanovich, an expert 
on presidential foreign policy at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, explained to me. “If John McCain had been elected in 
2008, you would still have seen some degree of retrenchment," 
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Sestanovich said. “It’s what the country wanted. If you come 

into office in the middle of a war that is not going well, you're 

convinced that the American people have hired you to do 

less.” One difference between Eisenhower and Nixon, on the 

one hand, and Obama, on the other, Sestanovich said, is that 

Obama “appears to have had a personal, ideological commit- 
ment to the idea that foreign policy had consumed too much 

of the nation’s attention and resources.” 

I asked Obama about retrenchment. “Almost every great 
world power has succumbed” to overextension, he said. “What 
Ithinkis not smart isthe idea that every time there is a problem, 
we send in our military to impose order. We just can't do that." 

But once he decides that a particular challenge represents 
a direct national-security threat, he has shown a willingness to 
act unilaterally. This is one ofthe larger ironies ofthe Obama 
presidency: He has relentlessly questioned the efficacy of 
force, but he has also become the most successful terrorist- 
hunter in the history ofthe presidency, one who will hand to 
his successor a set of tools an accomplished assassin would 
envy. “Не applies different standards to direct threats to the 


all. According to Leon Panetta, he has questioned why the U.S. 
should maintain Israel's so-called qualitative military edge, 
which grants it access to more sophisticated weapons systems 
than America's Arab allies receive; but he has also questioned, 
often harshly, the role that America’s Sunni Arab allies play in 
fomenting anti-American terrorism. He is clearly irritated that 
foreign-policy orthodoxy compels him to treat Saudi Arabia as 
an ally. And of course he decided early on, in the face of great 
criticism, that he wanted to reach out to America’s most ardent 
Middle Eastern foe, Iran. The nuclear deal he struck with Iran 
proves, if nothing else, that Obama is not risk-averse. He has 
bet global security and his own legacy that one of the world’s 
leading state sponsors of terrorism will adhere to an agreement 
to curtail its nuclear program. 

Itisassumed, atleast among his critics, that Obama soughtthe 
Iran deal because he has a vision of a historic American-Persian 
rapprochement. But his desire for the nuclear agreement was 
born of pessimism as much as it was of optimism. “The Iran 
deal was never primarily about trying to open a new era of rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Iran,” Susan Rice told me. “It was 


“DROPPING BOMBS ON SOMEONE TO PROVE THAT 
YOU'RE WILLING TO DROP BOMBS ON SOMEONE IS JUST ABOUT 


THE WORST REASON TO USE FORCE.” 


U.S.," Ben Rhodes says. "For instance, despite his misgivings 
about Syria, he has not had a second thought about drones." 
Some critics argue he should have had a few second thoughts 
about what they see as the overuse of drones. But John Bren- 
nan, Obama's CIA director, told me recently that he and the 
president “have similar views. One of them is that sometimes 
you have to take a life to save even more lives. We have a 
similar view of just-war theory. The president requires near- 
certainty of no collateral damage. But if he believes it is neces- 
sary to act, he doesn’t hesitate.” 

Those who speak with Obama about jihadist thought say 
that he possesses a no-illusions understanding of the forces 
that drive apocalyptic violence among radical Muslims, but he 
has been careful about articulating that publicly, out of concern 
that he will exacerbate anti-Muslim xenophobia. He has a tragic 
realist’s understanding of sin, cowardice, and corruption, and 
a Hobbesian appreciation of how fear shapes human behavior. 
And yet he consistently, and with apparent sincerity, professes 
optimism that the world is bending toward justice. He is, in a 
way, a Hobbesian optimist. 

The contradictions do not end there. Though he has a repu- 
tation for prudence, he has also been eager to question some 
of the long-standing assumptions undergirding traditional U.S. 
foreign-policy thinking. To a remarkable degree, he is willing 
to question why America’s enemies are its enemies, or why 
some of its friends are its friends. He overthrew half а century 
of bipartisan consensus in order to reestablish ties with Cuba. 
He questioned why the U.S. should avoid sending its forces 
into Pakistan to kill al-Qaeda leaders, and he privately ques- 
tions why Pakistan, which he believes is a disastrously dys- 
functional country, should be considered an ally of the U.S. at 


far more pragmatic and minimalist. The aim was very simply to 
make a dangerous country substantially less dangerous. No one 
had any expectation that Iran would be a more benign actor.” 


ONCE MENTIONED TO OBAMA a scene from The 
Godfather: Part III, in which Michael Corleone complains 
ШШ angrily about his failure to escape the grasp of orga- 
nized crime. I told Obama that the Middle East is to his presi- 
dency what the Mob is to Corleone, and I started to quote the 
Al Pacino line: “Just when I thought I was out—” 
“Tt pulls you back in,” Obama said, completing the thought. 
The story of Obama’s encounter with the Middle East fol- 
lows an arc of disenchantment. In his first extended spree of 
fame, as a presidential candidate in 2008, Obama often spoke 
with hope about the region. In Berlin that summer, in a speech 
to200,000 adoring Germans, he said, “This is the moment we 
must help answer the call for a new dawn in the Middle East." 
The next year, as president, he gave a speech in Cairo meant 
to reset U.S. relations with the world’s Muslims. He spoke 
about Muslims in his own family, and his childhood years in 
Indonesia, and confessed America’s sins even as he criticized 
those in the Muslim world who demonized the U.S. What 
drew the most attention, though, was his promise to address 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, which was then thought to be 
the central animating concern of Arab Muslims. His sympathy 
for the Palestinians moved the audience, but complicated his 
relations with Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli prime 
minister—especially because Obama had also decided to by- 
pass Jerusalem on his first presidential visit to the Middle East. 
When I asked Obama recently what he had hoped to 
accomplish with his Cairo reset speech, he said that he had 
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been trying—unsuccessfully, һе acknowledged—to persuade 
Muslims to more closely examine the roots of their unhappiness. 

“My argument was this: Let’s all stop pretending that the 
cause of the Middle East’s problems is Israel,” he told me. “We 
want to work to help achieve statehood and dignity for the 
Palestinians, but I was hoping that my speech could trigger a 
discussion, could create space for Muslims to address the real 
problems they are confronting—problems of governance, and 
the fact that some currents of Islam have not gone through a 
reformation that would help people adapt their religious doc- 
trines to modernity. My thought was, I would communicate 
that the U.S. is not standing in the way of this progress, that we 
would help, in whatever way possible, to advance the goals of 
a practical, successful Arab agenda that provided a better life 
for ordinary people.” 

Through the first flush of the Arab Spring, in 2011, Obama 
continued to speak optimistically about the Middle East’s future, 
coming as close as he ever would to embracing the so-called 
freedom agenda of George W. Bush, which was characterized 
in part by the belief that democratic values could be implanted 
inthe Middle East. He equated protesters in Tunisia and Tahrir 
Square with Rosa Parks and the “patriots of Boston.” 

“After decades of accepting the world as it is in the region, 
we have а сћапсе to pursue the world as it should be,” he said in 
a speech at the time. “The United States supports a set of uni- 
versal rights. And these rights include free speech, the freedom 


Other leaders also frustrate him immensely. Early on, Obama 

saw Recep Tayyip Erdogan, the president of Turkey, as the 

sort of moderate Muslim leader who would bridge the divide 

between East and West—but Obama now considers him a fail- 
ure and an authoritarian, one who refuses to use his enormous 

army to bring stability to Syria. And on the sidelines of a NATO 
summit in Wales in 2014, Obama pulled aside King Abdullah II 

of Jordan. Obama said he had heard that Abdullah had com- 
plained to friends in the U.S. Congress about his leadership, 
and told the king that if he had complaints, he should raise 

them directly. The king denied that he had spoken ill of him. 

In recent days, the president has taken to joking privately, 

“All I need in the Middle East is a few smart autocrats.” Obama 
has always had a fondness for pragmatic, emotionally con- 
tained technocrats, telling aides, “If only everyone could be 
like the Scandinavians, this would all be easy.” 

The unraveling of the Arab Spring darkened the president’s 
view of what the U.S. could achieve in the Middle East, and 
made him realize how much the chaos there was distracting 
from other priorities. “The president recognized during the 
course of the Arab Spring that the Middle East was consuming 
us,” John Brennan, who served in Obama’s first term as his 
chief counterterrorism adviser, told me recently. 

But what sealed Obama’s fatalistic view was the failure of 
his administration’s intervention in Libya, in 2011. That inter- 
vention was meant to prevent the country’s then-dictator, 


MESSIS THE PRESIDENT’S DIPLOMATIC TERM FOR 
WHAT U.S. INTERVENTION LEFT BEHIND IN LIBYA; PRIVATELY, 


HE CALLS IT А “SHIT SHOW.” 


of peaceful assembly, the freedom of religion, equality for men 
and women under the rule of law, and the right to choose your 
own leaders ... Our support for these principles is not a second- 
ary interest." 

But over the next three years, as the Arab Spring gave up 
its early promise, and brutality and dysfunction overwhelmed 
the Middle East, the president grew disillusioned. Some of 
his deepest disappointments concern Middle Eastern lead- 
ers themselves. Benjamin Netanyahu is in his own category: 
Obama has long believed that Netanyahu could bring about 
a two-state solution that would protect Israel's status as a 
Jewish-majority democracy, but is too fearful and politically 
paralyzed to do so. Obama has also not had much patience for 
Netanyahu and other Middle Eastern leaders who question 
his understanding of the region. In one of Netanyahu's meet- 
ings with the president, the Israeli prime minister launched 
into something of a lecture about the dangers of the brutal 
region in which he lives, and Obama felt that Netanyahu was 
behaving in a condescending fashion, and was also avoiding 
the subject at hand: peace negotiations. Finally, the president 
interrupted the prime minister: "Bibi, you have to understand 
something,” he said. “I’m the African American son ofa single 
mother, and I live here, in this house. I live in the White House. 
I managed to get elected president of the United States. You 
think I don’t understand what you're talking about, but I do." 
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Muammar Qaddafi, from slaughtering the people of Benghazi, 
as he was threatening to do. Obama did not want to join the 
fight; he was counseled by Joe Biden and his first-term secre- 
tary of defense Robert Gates, among others, to steer clear. But 
a strong faction within the national-security team—Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton and Susan Rice, who was then the 
ambassador to the United Nations, along with Samantha 
Power, Ben Rhodes, and Antony Blinken, who was then 
Biden’s national-security adviser—lobbied hard to protect 
Benghazi, and prevailed. (Biden, who is acerbic about Clin- 
ton’s foreign-policy judgment, has said privately, “Hillary just 
wants to be Golda Meir.”) American bombs fell, the people of 
Benghazi were spared from what may or may not have been а 
massacre, and Qaddafi was captured and executed. 

But Obama says today of the intervention, “It didn’t work.” 
The U.S., he believes, planned the Libya operation carefully— 
and yet the country is still a disaster. 

Why, given what seems to be the president’s natural reti- 
cence toward getting militarily ensnarled where American 
national security is not directly at stake, did he accept the 
recommendation of his more activist advisers to intervene? 

“The social order in Libya has broken down,” Obama said, 
explaining his thinking at the time. “You have massive pro- 
tests against Qaddafi. You’ve got tribal divisions inside of 
Libya. Benghazi is a focal point for the opposition regime. And 


Qaddafi is marching his army toward Benghazi, and һе has 
said, ‘We will kill them like rats.’ 

“Now, option one would be to do nothing, and there were 
some in my administration who said, as tragic as the Libyan 
situation may be, it’s not our problem. The way I looked at it 
was that it would be our problem if, in fact, complete chaos 
and civil war broke out in Libya. But this is not so at the core 
of U.S. interests that it makes sense for us to unilaterally strike 
against the Qaddafi regime. At that point, you’ve got Europe 
and a number of Gulf countries who despise Qaddafi, or are 
concerned on a humanitarian basis, who are calling for action. 
But what has been a habit over the last several decades in these 
circumstances is people pushing us to act but then showing an 
unwillingness to put any skin in the game.” 

“Free riders?,” I interjected. 

“Free riders,” he said, and continued. “So what I said at that 
point was, we should act as part of an international coalition. 
But because this is not at the core of our interests, we need to 
get a UN mandate; we need Europeans and Gulf countries to 
be actively involved in the coalition; we will apply the military 
capabilities that are unique to us, but we expect others to carry 
their weight. And we worked with our defense teams to ensure 
that we could execute a strategy without putting boots on the 
ground and without a long-term military commitment in Libya. 

“So we actually executed this plan as well as I could have 
expected: We got a UN mandate, we built a coalition, it cost us 
$1 billion—which, when it comes to military operations, is very 
cheap. We averted large-scale civilian casualties, we prevented 
what almost surely would have been a prolonged and bloody 
civil conflict. And despite all that, Libya is a mess.” 

Mess is the president’s diplomatic term; privately, he calls 
Libya a “shit show,” in part because it’s subsequently become 
ап 1815 haven—one that he has already targeted with air strikes. 
It became a shit show, Obama believes, for reasons that had 
less to do with American incompetence than with the passivity 
of America’s allies and with the obdurate power of tribalism. 

“When I go back and I ask myself what went wrong,” Obama 
said, “there’s room for criticism, because I had more faith in 
the Europeans, given Libya’s proximity, being invested in the 
follow-up,” he said. He noted that Nicolas Sarkozy, the French 
president, lost his job the following year. And he said that British 
Prime Minister David Cameron soon stopped paying attention, 
becoming “distracted by a range of other things.” Of France, 
he said, “Sarkozy wanted to trumpet the flights he was taking 
in the air campaign, despite the fact that we had wiped out all 
the air defenses and essentially set up the entire infrastructure” 
for the intervention. This sort of bragging was fine, Obama said, 
because it allowed the U.S. to “purchase France’s involvement 
in a way that made it less expensive for us and less risky for us.” 
In other words, giving France extra credit in exchange for less 
risk and cost to the United States was a useful trade-off—except 
that “from the perspective of a lot of the folks in the foreign- 
policy establishment, well, that was terrible. If we’re going to 
do something, obviously we've got to be up front, and nobody 
else is sharing in the spotlight.” 

Obama also blamed internal Libyan dynamics. “The degree 
of tribal division in Libya was greater than our analysts had ex- 
pected. And our ability to have any kind of structure there that 
we could interact with and start training and start providing 
resources broke down very quickly.” 


Libya proved to him that the Middle East was best avoided. 
“There is no way we should commit to governing the Middle 
East and North Africa,” he recently told a former colleague 
from the Senate. “That would be a basic, fundamental mistake.” 
RESIDENT OBAMA DID NOT come into office pre- 
P occupied by the Middle East. He is the first child of the 
ШЕШ Pacific to become president—born in Hawaii, raised 
there and, for four years, in Indonesia—and he is fixated on 
turning America's attention to Asia. For Obama, Asia repre- 
sents the future. Africa and Latin America, in his view, deserve 
far more U.S. attention than they receive. Europe, about which 
he is unromantic, is a source of global stability that requires, 
to his occasional annoyance, American hand-holding. And 
the Middle East is a region to be avoided—one that, thanks 
to America's energy revolution, will soon be of negligible rel- 
evance to the U.S. economy. 

It is not oil but another of the Middle East's exports, terror- 
ism, that shapes Obama's understanding of his responsibilities 
there. Early in 2014, Obama's intelligence advisers told him 
that Isis was of marginal importance. According to administra- 
tion officials, General Lloyd Austin, then the commander of 
Central Command, which oversees U.S. military operations in 
the Middle East, told the White House that the Islamic State 
was "a flash in the pan." This analysis led Obama, in an inter- 
view with The New Yorker, to describe the constellation ofjihad- 
ist groups in Iraq and Syria as terrorism's "jayvee team." (A 
spokesman for Austin told me, "At no time has General Austin 
ever considered IsIL a ‘flash in the pan’ phenomenon.") 

But by late spring of 2014, after 1515 took the northern- 
Iraq city of Mosul, he came to believe that U.S. intelligence 
had failed to appreciate the severity of the threat and the 
inadequacies ofthe Iraqi army, and his view shifted. After 1515 
beheaded three American civilians in Syria, it became obvi- 
ous to Obama that defeating the group was of more immediate 
urgency to the U.S. than overthrowing Bashar al-Assad. 

Advisers recall that Obama would cite a pivotal moment in 
The Dark Knight, the 2008 Batman movie, to help explain not 
only how he understood the role of Isis, but how he understood 
the larger ecosystem in which it grew. "There's a scene in the 
beginning in which the gang leaders of Gotham are meeting," 
the president would say. "These are men who had the city 
divided up. They were thugs, but there was a kind of order. 
Everyone had his turf. And then the Joker comes in and lights 
the whole city on fire. ISIL is the Joker. It has the capacity to set 
the whole region on fire. That's why we have to fight it." 

The rise ofthe Islamic State deepened Obama's conviction 
that the Middle East could not be fixed—not on his watch, and 
not for a generation to come. 


N A RAINY WEDNESDAY in mid-November, Presi- 

dent Obama appeared on a stage at the Asia-Pacific 
ШЕШШ Economic Cooperation (APEC) summit in Manila 
with Jack Ma, the founder of the Chinese e-commerce com- 
pany Alibaba, and a 31-year-old Filipina inventor named Aisa 
Mijeno. The ballroom was crowded with Asian CEOs, Ameri- 
can business leaders, and government officials from across the 
region. Obama, who was greeted warmly, first delivered infor- 
malremarks from behind a podium, mainly about the threat of 
climate change. 
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Obama made no mention of the subject preoccupying 
much of the rest of the world—the 1515 attacks in Paris five 
days earlier, which had killed 130 people. Obama had arrived 
in Manila the day before from а G20 summit held in Antalya, 
Turkey. The Paris attacks had been a main topic of conversa- 
tion in Antalya, where Obama held a particularly contentious 
press conference on the subject. 

The traveling White House press corps was unrelenting: 

“Isn’t it time for your strategy to change?” one reporter asked. 
This was followed by “Could I ask you to address your critics 
who say that your reluctance to enter another Middle East 
war, and your preference of diplomacy over using the mili- 
tary, makes the United States weaker and emboldens our ene- 
mies?” And then came this imperishable question, from a CNN 
reporter: “If you'll forgive the language—why can't we take out 
these bastards?" Which was followed by “Ро you think you 
really understand this enemy well enough to defeat them and 
to protect the homeland?" 

As the questions unspooled, Obama became progressively 
more irritated. He described his 1515 strategy at length, but 
the only time he exhibited an emotion other than disdain was 
when he addressed an emerging controversy about America's 


Obama’s closest adviser, told him people were worried that 
the group would soon take its beheading campaign to the U.S. 
"They're not coming here to chop our heads off,” he reassured 
her. Obama frequently reminds his staff that terrorism takes 
far fewer lives in America than handguns, car accidents, and 
falls in bathtubs do. Several years ago, he expressed to me his 
admiration for Israelis' "resilience" in the face of constant 
terrorism, and it is clear that he would like to see resilience 
replace panic in American society. Nevertheless, his advisers 
are fighting a constant rearguard action to keep Obama from 
placing terrorism in what he considers its “proper” perspective, 
out of concern that he will seem insensitive to the fears ofthe 
American people. 

The frustration among Obama's advisers spills over into 
the Pentagon and the State Department. John Kerry, for one, 
seems more alarmed about 1515 than the president does. Re- 
cently, when I asked the secretary of state a general question— 
is the Middle East still important to the U.S.?—he answered by 
talking exclusively about 1818. "This is a threat to everybody 
in the world,” he said, a group “overtly committed to destroy- 
ing people in the West and in the Middle East. Imagine what 
would happen if we don't stand and fight them, if we don't lead 


“AREN’T THE SAUDIS YOUR FRIENDS?” THE PRIME MINISTER ASKED. 


OBAMA SMILED. “IT’S COMPLICATED.” 


refugee policy. Republican governors and presidential candi- 
dates had suddenly taken to demanding that the United States 
block Syrian refugees from coming to America. Ted Cruz had 
proposed accepting only Christian Syrians. Chris Christie had 
said that all refugees, including “orphans under 5,” should be 
banned from entry until proper vetting procedures had been 
put in place. 

This rhetoric appeared to frustrate Obama immensely. 

“When I hear folks say that, well, maybe we should just admit 
the Christians but not the Muslims; when I hear political lead- 
ers suggesting that there would be a religious test for which per- 
son who's fleeing from a war-torn country is admitted," Obama 
told the assembled reporters, "that's not American. That's not 
who we are. We don't have religious tests to our compassion." 

Air Force One departed Antalya and arrived 10 hours later in 
Manila. That's when the president's advisers came to under- 
stand, in the words of one official, that "everyone back home 
had lost their minds." Susan Rice, trying to comprehend the 
rising anxiety, searched her hotel television in vain for CNN, 
finding only the BBC and Fox News. She toggled between the 
two, looking for the mean, she told people on the trip. 

Later, the president would say that he had failed to fully 
appreciate the fear many Americans were experiencing 
about the possibility of a Paris-style attack in the U.S. Great 
distance, a frantic schedule, and the jet-lag haze that envel- 
ops a globe-spanning presidential trip were working against 
him. But he has never believed that terrorism poses a threat to 
America commensurate with the fear it generates. Even dur- 
ing the period in 2014 when 1615 was executing its American 
captives in Syria, his emotions were in check. Valerie Jarrett, 
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a coalition—as we are doing, by the way. If we didn't do that, 
you could have allies and friends of ours fall. You could have a 
massive migration into Europe that destroys Europe, leads to 
the pure destruction of Europe, ends the European project, and 
everyone runs for cover and you've got the 1930s all over again, 
with nationalism and fascism and other things breaking out. 
Of course we have an interest in this, a huge interest in this.” 

When I noted to Kerry that the president's rhetoric doesn't 
match his, he said, "President Obama sees all of this, but he 
doesn’t gin it up into this kind of—he thinks we are on track. He 
has escalated his efforts. But he’s not trying to create hysteria... 
I think the president is always inclined to try to keep things on 
an appropriate equilibrium. I respect that.” 

Obama modulates his discussion of terrorism for several 
reasons: He is, by nature, Spockian. And he believes that a mis- 
placed word, or a frightened look, or an ill-considered hyper- 
bolic claim, could tip the country into panic. The sort of panic 
he worries about most is the type that would manifest itself in 
anti-Muslim xenophobia or in a challenge to American open- 
ness and to the constitutional order. 

The president also gets frustrated that terrorism keeps 
swamping his larger agenda, particularly as it relates to re- 
balancing America’s global priorities. For years, the “pivot to 
Asia” has been a paramount priority of his. America’s economic 
future lies in Asia, he believes, and the challenge posed by 
China’s rise requires constant attention. From his earliest days 
in office, Obama has been focused on rebuilding the some- 
times-threadbare ties between the U.S. and its Asian treaty 
partners, and he is perpetually on the hunt for opportunities 
to draw other Asian nations into the U.S. orbit. His dramatic 
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opening to Burma was one such opportunity; 
Vietnam and the entire constellation of South- 
east Asian countries fearful of Chinese domina- 
tion presented others. 

In Manila, at APEC, Obama was determined 
to keep the conversation focused on this agenda, 
and not on what he viewed as the containable 
challenge presented by Isis. Obama’s secretary 
of defense, Ashton Carter, told me not long ago 
that Obama has maintained his focus on Asia 
even as Syria and other Middle Eastern conflicts 
continue to flare. Obama believes, Carter said, 
that Asia “is the part ofthe world of greatest con- 
sequence to the American future, and that no 
president can take his eye off of this.” He added, 

“Не consistently asks, even in the midst of every- 
thing else that's going on, "Where are we in the 
Asia-Pacific rebalance? Where are we in terms 
of resources?' He's been extremely consistent 
about that, even in times of Middle East tension." 

After Obama finished his presentation on cli- 
mate change, һе joined Ma and Mijeno, who had 
seated themselves on nearby armchairs, where 
Obama was preparing to interview them in the manner ofa 
daytime talk-show host—an approach that seemed to induce 
a momentary bout of status-inversion vertigo in an audience 
not accustomed to such behavior in their own leaders. Obama 
began by asking Ma a question about climate change. Ma, un- 
surprisingly, agreed with Obama that it was a very important 
issue. Then Obama turned to Mijeno. A laboratory operating 
in the hidden recesses of the West Wing could not have fash- 
ioned a person more expertly designed to appeal to Obama's 
wonkish enthusiasms than Mijeno, a young engineer who, with 
her brother, had invented a lamp that is somehow powered by 
salt water. 

"Just to be clear, Aisa, so with some salt water, the device 
that you've set up can provide—am I right?—about eight hours 
of lighting?" Obama asked. 

"Eight hours of lighting,” she responded. 

Obama: "And the lamp is $20—" 

Mijeno: "Around $20." 

“I think Aisa is a perfect example of what we're seeing in a 
lotofcountries—young entrepreneurs coming up with leapfrog 
technologies, in the same ways that in large portions of Asia 
and Africa, the old landline phones never got set up," Obama 
said, because those areas jumped straight to mobile phones. 
Obama encouraged Jack Ma to fund her work. "She's won, by 
the way, a lot of prizes and gotten a lot of attention, so this is 
not like one of those infomercials where you order it, and you 
can't make the thing work,” he said, to laughter. 

The next day, aboard Air Force One en route to Kuala Lumpur, 
I mentioned to Obama that he seemed genuinely happy to be 
onstage with Ma and Mijeno, and then I pivoted away from Asia, 
asking him if anything about the Middle East makes him happy. 

"Right now, I don't think that anybody can be feeling good 
about the situation in the Middle East,” he said. “You have 
countries that are failing to provide prosperity and opportu- 
nity for their people. You've got a violent, extremist ideology, 
or ideologies, that are turbocharged through social media. 
You've got countries that have very few civic traditions, so that 
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as autocratic regimes start fraying, the only organizing 
principles are sectarian." 

He went on, "Contrast that with Southeast Asia, 
which still has huge problems—enormous poverty, 
corruption—but is filled with striving, ambitious, ener- 
getic people who are every single day scratching and 
clawing to build businesses and get education and find 
jobs and build infrastructure. The contrast is pretty stark." 

In Asia, as well as in Latin America and Africa, Obama 

says, he sees young people yearning for self-improvement, 
modernity, education, and material wealth. 

“They are not thinking about how to kill Americans,” he says. 
“What they’re thinking about is How do I get a better education? 

How do I create something of value?” 

He then made an observation that I came to realize was 
representative of his bleakest, most visceral understanding of 
the Middle East today—not the sort of understanding that a 
White House still oriented around themes of hope and change 
might choose to advertise. “If we’re not talking to them,” he 
said, referring to young Asians and Africans and Latin Ameri- 
cans, “because the only thing we're doing is figuring out how to 
destroy or cordon offor control the malicious, nihilistic, violent 
parts of humanity, then we're missing the boat." 

Obama’s critics argue that he is ineffective in cordoning off 
the violent nihilists of radical Islam because he doesn't under- 
stand the threat. He does resist refracting radical Islam through 
the “clash of civilizations” prism popularized by the late politi- 
cal scientist Samuel Huntington. But this is because, he and his 
advisers argue, he does not want to enlarge the ranks of the 
enemy. “The goal is not to force a Huntington template onto 
this conflict,” said John Brennan, the CIA director. 

Both Francois Hollande and David Cameron have spoken 
about the threat of radical Islam in more Huntingtonesque 
terms, and I've heard that both men wish Obama would use 
more-direct language in discussing the threat. When I men- 
tioned this to Obama he said, "Hollande and Cameron have 
used phrases, like radical Islam, that we have not used on a 
regular basis as our way of targeting terrorism. But Гуе never 
had a conversation when they said, “Мап, how come you're 
not using this phrase the way you hear Republicans say it?” 
Obama says he has demanded that Muslim leaders do more to 
eliminate the threat of violent fundamentalism. "It is very clear 
what I mean,” ће told me, “which is that there is a violent, radi- 
cal, fanatical, nihilistic interpretation of Islam by a faction—a 
tiny faction—within the Muslim community that is our enemy, 
and that has to be defeated." 
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He then offered а critique that sounded more in line with 
the rhetoric of Cameron and Hollande. “There is also the need 
for Islam as a whole to challenge that interpretation of Islam, 
to isolate it, and to undergo a vigorous discussion within their 
community about how Islam works as part of a peaceful, mod- 
ern society,” he said. But he added, “I do not persuade peaceful, 
tolerant Muslims to engage in that debate if I’m not sensitive 
to their concern that they are being tagged with a broad brush.” 

In private encounters with other world leaders, Obama has 
argued that there will be no comprehensive solu- 
tion to Islamist terrorism until Islam reconciles 
itself to modernity and undergoes some of the 
reforms that have changed Christianity. 

Though he has argued, controversially, that the 
Middle East’s conflicts “date back millennia,” he 
also believes that the intensified Muslim fury of 
recent years was encouraged by countries consid- 
ered friends of the U.S. In a meeting during APEC 
with Malcolm Turnbull, the new prime minister of 
Australia, Obama described how he has watched 
Indonesia gradually move from a relaxed, syncre- 
tistic Islam to a more fundamentalist, unforgiv- 
ing interpretation; large numbers of Indonesian 
women, he observed, have now adopted the hijab, 
the Muslim head covering. 

Why, Turnbull asked, was this happening? 

Because, Obama answered, the Saudis and 
other Gulf Arabs have funneled money, and 
large numbers of imams and teachers, into the 
country. In the 1990s, the Saudis heavily funded 
Wahhabist madrassas, seminaries that teach the 
fundamentalist version of Islam favored by the 
Saudi ruling family, Obama told Turnbull. Today, 
Islam in Indonesia is much more Arab in orienta- 
tion than it was when he lived there, he said. 

“Aren’t the Saudis your friends?,” Turnbull asked. 

Obama smiled. “It’s complicated,” he said. 

Obama’s patience with Saudi Arabia has always 
been limited. In his first foreign-policy commen- 
tary of note, that 2002 speech at the antiwar rally 
in Chicago, he said, “You want a fight, President 
Bush? Let’s fight to make sure our so-called allies 
inthe Middle East—the Saudis and the Egyptians— 
stop oppressing their own people, and suppressing dissent, 
and tolerating corruption and inequality.” In the White House 
these days, one occasionally hears Obama’s National Security 
Council officials pointedly reminding visitors that the large 
majority of 9/11 hijackers were not Iranian, but Saudi—and 
Obama himself rails against Saudi Arabia’s state-sanctioned 
misogyny, arguing in private that “a country cannot function 
in the modern world when it is repressing half of its popula- 
tion.” In meetings with foreign leaders, Obama has said, “You 
can gauge the success of a society by howit treats its women.” 

His frustration with the Saudis informs his analysis of 
Middle Eastern power politics. At one point I observed to him 
that he is less likely than previous presidents to axiomatically 
side with Saudi Arabia in its dispute with its archrival, Iran. He 
didn’t disagree. 

“Tran, since 1979, has been an enemy of the United States, 
and has engaged in state-sponsored terrorism, is a genuine 
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Obama visits a refugee 
center in Kuala Lumpur 
ona tour through 
Southeast Asia last 
fall. He sees the region 
as more integral to 
America’s future than 
the Middle East. 


threat to Israel and many of our allies, and engages in all kinds 
of destructive behavior,” the president said. “And my view has 
never been that we should throw our traditional allies"—the 
Saudis—“overboard in favor of Iran.” 

But he went on to say that the Saudis need to "share" the 
Middle East with their Iranian foes. "The competition between 
the Saudis and the Iranians—which has helped to feed proxy 
wars and chaos in Syria and Iraq and Yemen—requires us to 
say to our friends as well as to the Iranians that they need to 


find an effective way to share the neighborhood 
and institute some sort of cold peace," he said. "An 
approach that said to our friends ‘You are right, Iran 
isthe source ofall problems, and we will support you 
in dealing with Iran' would essentially mean that as 
these sectarian conflicts continue to rage and our 
Gulf partners, our traditional friends, do not have 
the ability to put outthe flames on their own or deci- 
sively win on their own, and would mean that we 
have to start coming in and using our military power to settle 
scores. And that would be in the interest neither of the United 
States nor ofthe Middle East." 

One of the most destructive forces in the Middle East, 
Obama believes, is tribalism—a force no president can neutral- 
ize. Tribalism, made manifest in the reversion to sect, creed, 
clan, and village by the desperate citizens of failing states, is 
the source of much ofthe Muslim Middle East's problems, and 
it is another source of his fatalism. Obama has deep respect 
for the destructive resilience of tribalism—part of his memoir, 
Dreams From My Father, concerns the way in which tribalism 
in post-colonial Kenya helped ruin his father’s life—which 
goes some distance in explaining why he is so fastidious about 
avoiding entanglements in tribal conflicts. 

“Tt is literally in my DNA to be suspicious of tribalism,” 
he told me. “I understand the tribal impulse, and acknowl- 
edge the power of tribal division. I’ve been navigating tribal 
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divisions my whole life. In the end, it’s the source of a lot of 
destructive acts.” 


HILE FLYING TO Kuala Lumpur with the president, 

I recalled a passing reference he had once made to 
EMEN me about the Hobbesian argument for strong govern- 
ment as an antidote to the unforgiving state of nature. When 
Obama looks at swathes of the Middle East, Hobbes’s “war 
of all against all” is what he sees. “I have a recognition that 
us serving as the Leviathan clamps down and tames 
some of these impulses,” Obama had said. So I tried 
to reopen this conversation with an unfortunately 
prolix question about, among other things, “the 
Hobbesian notion that people organize themselves 
into collectives to stave off their supreme fear, which 
is death.” 

Ben Rhodes and Joshua Earnest, the White House 
spokesman, who were seated on a couch to the side 
of Obama’s desk on Air Force One, could barely sup- 
press their amusement at my discursiveness. I paused 
and said, “I bet if I asked that in a press conference 
my colleagues would just throw me out of the room.” 

“T would be really into it,” Obama said, “but every- 
body else would be rolling their eyes.” 

Rhodes interjected: “Why can’t we get the bas- 
tards?” That question, the one put to the president by 
the CNN reporter at the press conference in Turkey, 
had become a topic of sardonic conversation during 
the trip. 

I turned to the president: “Well, yeah, and also, 
why can’t we get the bastards?” 

He took the first question. 

“Look, Iam not of the view that human beings are 
inherently evil,” he said. “I believe that there’s more 
good than bad in humanity. And if you look at the trajectory 
of history, Iam optimistic. 

“T believe that overall, humanity has become less violent, 
more tolerant, healthier, better fed, more empathetic, more 
able to manage difference. But it’s hugely uneven. And what 
has been clear throughout the 20 and 21st centuries is that 
the progress we make in social order and taming our baser 
impulses and steadying our fears can be reversed very quickly. 
Social order starts breaking down if people are under profound 
stress. Then the default position is tribe—us/them, a hostility 
toward the unfamiliar or the unknown.” 

He continued, “Right now, across the globe, you're seeing 
places that are undergoing severe stress because of global- 
ization, because of the collision of cultures brought about by 
the Internet and social media, because of scarcities—some 
of which will be attributable to climate change over the next 
several decades—because of population growth. And in those 
places, the Middle East being Exhibit A, the default position for 
a lot of folks is to organize tightly in the tribe and to push back 
or strike out against those who are different. 

“A group like ISIL is the distillation of every worst impulse 
along these lines. The notion that we are a small group that 
defines ourselves primarily by the degree to which we can kill 
others who are not like us, and attempting to impose a rigid 
orthodoxy that produces nothing, that celebrates nothing, that 
really is contrary to every bit of human progress—it indicates 


the degree to which that kind of mentality can still take root 
and gain adherents in the 21st century.” 

So your appreciation for tribalism’s power makes you want 
to stay away?, I asked. “In other words, when people say ‘Why 
don’t you just go get the bastards?,’ you step back?" 

“We have to determine the best tools to roll back those kinds 
of attitudes,” he said. “There are going to be times where either 
because it’s not a direct threat to us or because we just don’t 
have the tools in our toolkit to have a huge impact that, tragi- 
cally, we have to refrain from jumping in with both feet.” 

Iasked Obama whether he would have sent the Marines to 
Rwanda in 1994 to stop the genocide as it was happening, had 
he been president at the time. “Given the speed with which 
the killing took place, and how long it takes to crank up the 
machinery of the U.S. government, I understand why we did 
not act fast enough,” he said. “Now, we should learn from that. 
Iactually think that Rwanda is an interesting test case because 
it’s possible—not guaranteed, but it’s possible—that this was 
a situation where the quick application of force might have 
been enough.” 

He related this to Syria: “Ironically, it’s probably easier to 
make an argument that a relatively small force inserted quickly 
with international support would have resulted in averting 
genocide [more successfully in Rwanda] than in Syria right 
now, where the degree to which the various groups are armed 
and hardened fighters and are supported by a whole host of 
external actors with a lot of resources requires a much larger 


commitment of forces.” 

BAMA-ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS ARGUE 
O that he has a comprehensible approach to fighting ter- 
ШЕШЕ rorism: a drone air force, Special Forces raids, a clan- 
destine CIA-aided army of 10,000 rebels battling in Syria. So 
why does Obama stumble when explaining to the American 
people that he, too, cares about terrorism? The Turkey press 
conference, I told him, “was a moment for you as a politician 
to say, ‘Yeah, I hate the bastards too, and by the way, I am tak- 
ing out the bastards.’” The easy thing to do would have been 
to reassure Americans in visceral terms that he will kill the 
people who want to kill them. Does he fear a knee-jerk reac- 
tion in the direction of another Middle East invasion? Or is he 
just inalterably Spockian? 

“Every president has strengths and weaknesses,” he an- 
swered. “And there is no doubt that there are times where I have 
not been attentive enough to feelings and emotions and politics 
in communicating what we're doing and how we're doing it." 

But for America to be successful in leading the world, he 
continued, ^I believe that we have to avoid being simplistic. 
I think we have to build resilience and make sure that our 
political debates are grounded in reality. It's not that I don't 
appreciate the value of theater in political communications; 
it's that the habits we—the media, politicians—have gotten 
into, and how we talk about these issues, are so detached so 
often from what we need to be doing that for me to satisfy 
the cable news hype-fest would lead to us making worse and 
worse decisions over time." 

As Air Force One began its descent toward Kuala Lumpur, the 
president mentioned the successful U.S.-led effort to stop the 
Ebola epidemic in West Africa as a positive example of steady, 
nonhysterical management of a terrifying crisis. 
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“During the couple of months in which everybody was sure 
Ebola was going to destroy the Earth and there was 24/7 cover- 
age of Ebola, if I had fed the panic or in any way strayed from 

‘Here are the facts, here’s what needs to be done, here’s how 

we're handling it, the likelihood of you getting Ebola is very slim, 
and here's what we need to do both domestically and overseas to 
stamp out this epidemic, " then “maybe people would have said 
‘Obama is taking this as seriously as he needs to Бе.” But feeding 
the panic by overreacting could have shut down travel to and 
from three African countries that were already cripplingly poor, 
in ways that might have destroyed their economies—which 
would likely have meant, among other things, a recurrence of 
Ebola. He added, “It would have also meant that we might have 
wasted a huge amount of resources in our public-health systems 
that need to be devoted to flu vaccinations and other things that 
actually kill people” in large numbers in America. 

The plane landed. The president, leaning back in his office 
chair with his jacket off and his tie askew, did not seem to notice. 
Outside, on the tarmac, I could see that what appeared to be a 
large portion of the Malaysian Armed Forces had assembled to 
welcome him. As he continued talking, I began to worry that the 
waiting soldiers and dignitaries would get hot. “I think we’re in 
Malaysia,” I said. “It seems to be outside this plane.” 

He conceded that this was true, but seemed to be in no rush, 
so I pressed him about his public reaction to terrorism: If he 
showed more emotion, wouldn’t that calm people down rather 
than rile them up? 


Young Southeast Asian Leaders Initiative. Obama entered the 
lecture hall at Taylor’s University to huge applause. He made 
some opening remarks, then charmed his audience in an 
extended Q&A session. 

But those of us watching from the press section became dis- 
tracted by news coming across our phones about a new jihadist 
attack, this one in Mali. Obama, busily mesmerizing adoring 
Asian entrepreneurs, had no idea. Only when he got into his 
limousine with Susan Rice did he get the news. 

Later that evening, I visited the president in his suite at the 
Ritz-Carlton hotel in downtown Kuala Lumpur. The streets 
around the hotel had been sealed. Armored vehicles ringed 
the building; the lobby was filled with swaT teams. I took the 
elevator to a floor crowded with Secret Service agents, who 
pointed me to a staircase; the elevator to Obama’s floor was 
disabled for security reasons. Up two flights, to a hallway with 
more agents. A moment’s wait, and then Obama opened the 
door. His two-story suite was outlandish: Tara-like drapes, 
overstuffed couches. It was enormous and lonely and claus- 
trophobic all at once. 

“It’s like the Hearst Castle,” I observed. 
“Well, it’s a long way from the Hampton Inn in Des Moines,” 
Obama said. 

ESPN was playing in the background. 

When we sat down, I pointed out to the president a cen- 
tral challenge of his pivot to Asia. Earlier in the day, at the 
moment he was trying to inspire a group of gifted and eager 


“ISIS IS NOT AN EXISTENTIAL THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
CLIMATE CHANGE IS A POTENTIAL EXISTENTIAL THREAT TO THE 


ENTIRE WORLD IF WE DON’T DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT.” 


“T have friends who have kids in Paris right now,” he said. 
“And you and I and a whole bunch of people who are writing 
about what happened in Paris have strolled along the same 
streets where people were gunned down. And it’s right to feel 
fearful. And it’s important for us not to ever get complacent. 
There’s a difference between resilience and complacency.” He 
went on to describe another difference—between making con- 
sidered decisions and making rash, emotional ones. “What it 
means, actually, is that you care so much that you want to get 
it right and you're not going to indulge in either impetuous or, 
in some cases, manufactured responses that make good sound 
bites but don’t produce results. The stakes are too high to play 
those games.” 

With that, Obama stood up and said, “Okay, gotta go.” He 
headed out of his office and down the stairs, to the red carpet 
and the honor guard and the cluster of Malaysian officials wait- 
ing to greet him, and then to his armored limousine, flown to 
Kuala Lumpur ahead of him. (Early in his first term, still un- 
accustomed to the massive military operation it takes to move 
a president from one place to another, he noted ruefully to 
aides, “I have the world’s largest carbon footprint.”) 

The president’s first stop was another event designed to 
highlight his turn to Asia, this one a town-hall meeting with stu- 
dents and entrepreneurs participating in the administration’s 
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hijab-wearing Indonesian entrepreneurs and Burmese innova- 
tors, attention was diverted by the latest Islamist terror attack. 

Awriter at heart, he had a suggestion: “It’s probably a pretty 
easy way to start the story,” he said, referring to this article. 

Possibly, I said, but it’s kind of a cheap trick. 

“It’s cheap, but it works," Obama said. "We're talking to 
these kids, and then there's this attack going on." 

The split-screen quality ofthe day prompted a conversation 
about two recent meetings he'd held, one that generated major 
international controversy and headlines, and one that did not. 
The one that drew so much attention, I suggested, would ulti- 
mately be judged less consequential. This was the Gulf summit 
in May of 2015 at Camp David, meant to mollify a crowd of vis- 
iting sheikhs and princes who feared the impending Iran deal. 
The other meeting took place two months later, in the Oval 
Office, between Obama and the general secretary of the Viet- 
namese Communist Party, Nguyen Phu Trong. This meeting 
took place only because John Kerry had pushed the White 
House to violate protocol, since the general secretary was not a 
head of state. But the goals trumped decorum: Obama wanted 
to lobby the Vietnamese on the Trans-Pacific Partnership—his 
negotiators soon extracted a promise from the Vietnamese that 
they would legalize independent labor unions—and he wanted 
to deepen cooperation on strategic issues. Administration 


officials have repeatedly hinted to me that Vietnam may one 
day soon host a permanent U.S. military presence, to check 
the ambitions of the country it now fears most, China. The 
U.S. Navy’s return to Cam Ranh Bay would count as one of the 
more improbable developments in recent American history. 
“We just moved the Vietnamese Communist Party to recognize 
labor rights in a way that we could never do by bullying them or 
scaring them,” Obama told me, calling this a key victory in his 
campaign to replace stick-waving with diplomatic persuasion. 

I noted that the 200 or so young Southeast Asians in the 
room earlier that day—including citizens of Communist-ruled 
countries—seemed to love America. “They do,” Obama said. 

“Tn Vietnam right now, America polls at 80 percent.” 

The resurgent popularity of America throughout Southeast 
Asia means that “we can do really big, important stuff—which, 
by the way, then has ramifications across the board," he said, 

"because when Malaysia joins the anti-ISIL campaign, that helps 
us leverage resources and credibility in our fight against terror- 
ism. When we have strong relations with Indonesia, that helps 
us when we are going to Paris and trying to negotiate a climate 
treaty, where the temptation of a Russia or some of these other 
countries may be to skew the deal in a way that is unhelpful.” 

Obama then cited America’s increased influence in Latin 
America—increased, he said, in part by his removal of a region- 
wide stumbling block when he reestablished ties with Cuba—as 
proof that his deliberate, nonthreatening, diplomacy-centered 
approach to foreign relations is working. The ALBA movement, 
a group of Latin American governments oriented around anti- 
Americanism, has significantly weakened during his time as 
president. “When I came into office, at the first Summit of 
the Americas that I attended, Hugo Chavez”—the late anti- 
American Venezuelan dictator—“was still the dominant fig- 
ure in the conversation,” he said. “We made a very strategic 
decision early on, which was, rather than blow him up as this 
10-foot giant adversary, to right-size the problem and say, ‘We 
don’t like what’s going on in Venezuela, but it’s not a threat to 
the United States.’” 

Obama said that to achieve this rebalancing, the U.S. had 
to absorb the diatribes and insults of superannuated Cas- 
tro manqués. “When I saw Chavez, I shook his hand and 
he handed me a Marxist critique of the U.S.-Latin America 
relationship,” Obama recalled. “And I had to sit there and lis- 
ten to Ortega”—Daniel Ortega, the radical leftist president of 
Nicaragua— make an hour-long rant against the United States. 
But us being there, not taking all that stuff seriously—because 
it really wasn't a threat to us"—helped neutralize the region's 
anti-Americanism. 

The president’s unwillingness to counter the baiting by 
American adversaries can feel emotionally unsatisfying, I 
said, and I told him that every so often, Га like to see him give 
Vladimir Putin the finger. It’s atavistic, I said, understanding 
my audience. 

“It is,” the president responded coolly. “This is what they're 
looking for.” 

He described a relationship with Putin that doesn’t quite 
conform to common perceptions. I had been under the impres- 
sion that Obama viewed Putin as nasty, brutish, and short. But, 
Obama told me, Putin is not particularly nasty. 

“The truth is, actually, Putin, in all of our meetings, is scru- 
pulously polite, very frank. Our meetings are very businesslike. 


He never keeps me waiting two hours like he does a bunch of 
these other folks.” Obama said that Putin believes his relation- 
ship with the U.S. is more important than Americans tend to 

think. “He’s constantly interested in being seen as our peer 

and as working with us, because he’s not completely stupid. He 

understands that Russia’s overall position in the world is sig- 
nificantly diminished. And the fact that he invades Crimea or 

is trying to prop up Assad doesn’t suddenly make him a player. 
You don’t see him in any of these meetings out here helping to 

shape the agenda. For that matter, there’s not a 620 meeting 

where the Russians set the agenda around any of the issues that 

are important.” 


USSIA’S INVASION OF CRIMEA in early 2014, and 
R its decision to use force to buttress the rule of its client 
=== Bashar al-Assad, have been cited by Obama's critics as 
proof that the post-red-line world no longer fears America. 

So when I talked with the president in the Oval Office in 
late January, I again raised this question of deterrent cred- 
ibility. “The argument is made,” I said, “that Vladimir Putin 
watched you in Syria and thought, He’s too logical, he’s too 
rational, he’s too into retrenchment. I’m going to push him a little 
bit further in Ukraine.” 

Obama didn’t much like my line of inquiry. “Look, this 
theory is so easily disposed of that I'm always puzzled by how 
people make the argument. I don’t think anybody thought that 
George W. Bush was overly rational or cautious in his use of 
military force. And as I recall, because apparently nobody in 
this town does, Putin went into Georgia on Bush’s watch, right 
smack dab in the middle of us having over 100,000 troops de- 
ployed in Iraq.” Obama was referring to Putin’s 2008 invasion 
of Georgia, a former Soviet republic, which was undertaken 
for many of the same reasons Putin later invaded Ukraine—to 
keep an ex-Soviet republic in Russia’s sphere of influence. 

“Putin acted in Ukraine in response to a client state that 
was about to slip out of his grasp. And he improvised in a 
way to hang on to his control there,” he said. “He’s done the 
exact same thing in Syria, at enormous cost to the well-being 
of his own country. And the notion that somehow Russia is 
in a stronger position now, in Syria or in Ukraine, than they 
were before they invaded Ukraine or before he had to deploy 
military forces to Syria is to fundamentally misunderstand 
the nature of power in foreign affairs or in the world generally. 
Real power means you can get what you want without having to 
exert violence. Russia was much more powerful when Ukraine 
looked like an independent country but was a kleptocracy that 
he could pull the strings on.” 

Obama’s theory here is simple: Ukraine is a core Russian 
interest but not an American one, so Russia will always be able 
to maintain escalatory dominance there. 

“The fact is that Ukraine, which is a non-NATO country, is 
going to be vulnerable to military domination by Russia no 
matter what we do," he said. 

I asked Obama whether his position on Ukraine was real- 
istic or fatalistic. 

“Tt’s realistic,” he said. “But this is an example of where we 
have to be very clear about what our core interests are and what 
we are willing to go to war for. And at the end ofthe day, there's 
always going to be some ambiguity." He then offered up a cri- 
tique he had heard directed against him, in order to knock it 
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down. “I think that the best argument you can make on the 
side of those who are critics of my foreign policy is that the 
president doesn’t exploit ambiguity enough. He doesn’t maybe 
react in ways that might cause people to think, Wow, this guy 
might be a little crazy.” 

“The ‘crazy Nixon’ approach,” I said: Confuse and frighten 
your enemies by making them think you're capable of commit- 
ting irrational acts. 

“But let’s examine the Nixon theory,” he said. “So we 
dropped more ordnance on Cambodia and Laos than on 
Europe іп World War II, and yet, ultimately, Nixon withdrew, 
Kissinger went to Paris, and all we left behind was chaos, 
slaughter, and authoritarian governments that finally, over 
time, have emerged from that hell. When I go to visit those 
countries, I’m going to be trying to figure out how we can, today, 
help them remove bombs that are still blowing off the legs of 
little kids. In what way did that strategy promote our interests?” 

But what if Putin were threatening to move against, say, 
Moldova—another vulnerable post-Soviet state? Wouldn’t it 
be helpful for Putin to believe that Obama might get angry and 
irrational about that? 

“There is по evidence in modern American foreign policy that 
that’s how people respond. People respond based on what their 
imperatives are, and ifit’s really important to somebody, and it’s 
not that important to us, they know that, and we know that,” he 
said. “There are ways to deter, but it requires you to be very clear 
ahead of time about what is worth going to war for and what is 


reminded me that Reagan’s great foe, Daniel Ortega, is today 
the unrepentant president of Nicaragua. 

Obama also cited Reagan’s decision to almost immediately 
pull U.S. forces from Lebanon after 241 servicemen were killed 
ina Hezbollah attack in 1983. "Apparently all these things really 
helped us gain credibility with the Russians and the Chinese,” 
because "that's the narrative that is told," he said sarcastically. 

“Мом, I actually think that Ronald Reagan had a great success 
in foreign policy, which was to recognize the opportunity that 
Gorbachev presented and to engage in extensive diplomacy— 
which was roundly criticized by some ofthe same people who 
now use Ronald Reagan to promote the notion that we should 
go around bombing people." 


М A CONVERSATION а ће end of January, I asked the 
I president to describe for me the threats he worries about 
wm most as he prepares, in the coming months, to hand off 
power to his successor. 

"As I survey the next 20 years, climate change worries me 
profoundly because of the effects that it has on all the other 
problems that we face,” he said. “If you start seeing more 
severe drought; more significant famine; more displacement 
from the Indian subcontinent and coastal regions in Africa 
and Asia; the continuing problems of scarcity, refugees, pov- 
erty, disease—this makes every other problem we've got worse. 
That's above and beyond just the existential issues of a planet 
that starts getting into a bad feedback loop." 


OBAMA HAS BET THAT THE PRICE OF DIRECT U.S. ACTION 


IN SYRIA WOULD BE HIGHER THAN THE PRICE OF INACTION. 


not. Now, if there is somebody in this town that would claim that 
we would consider going to war with Russia over Crimea and 
eastern Ukraine, they should speak up and be very clear about 
it. The idea that talking tough or engaging in some military 
action that is tangential to that particular area is somehow going 
to influence the decision making of Russia or China is contrary 
to all the evidence we have seen over the last 50 years.” 

Obama went on to say that the belief in the possibilities of 
projected toughness is rooted in “mythologies” about Ronald 
Reagan’s foreign policy. 

“Tf you think about, let’s say, the Iran hostage crisis, there is a 
narrative that has been promoted today by some of the Repub- 
lican candidates that the day Reagan was elected, because he 
looked tough, the Iranians decided, ‘We better turn over these 
hostages,’” he said. “In fact what had happened was that there 
was a long negotiation with the Iranians and because they 
so disliked Carter—even though the negotiations had been 
completed—they held those hostages until the day Reagan got 
elected. Reagan’s posture, his rhetoric, etc., had nothing to do 
with their release. When you think of the military actions that 
Reagan took, you have Grenada—which is hard to argue helped 
our ability to shape world events, although it was good politics 
for him back home. You have the Iran-Contra affair, in which we 
supported right-wing paramilitaries and did nothing to enhance 
our image in Central America, and it wasn’t successful at all.” He 
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Terrorism, he said, is also a long-term problem “when com- 
bined with the problem of failed states.” 

What country does he consider the greatest challenge to 
America in the coming decades? “In terms of traditional great- 
state relations, I do believe that the relationship between the 
United States and China is going to be the most critical,” he 
said. “If we get that right and China continues on a peaceful 
rise, then we have a partner that is growing in capability and 
sharing with us the burdens and responsibilities of maintaining 
an international order. If China fails; if it is not able to main- 
tain a trajectory that satisfies its population and has to resort 
to nationalism as an organizing principle; if it feels so over- 
whelmed that it never takes on the responsibilities of a country 
its size in maintaining the international order; if it views the 
world only in terms of regional spheres of influence—then not 
only do we see the potential for conflict with China, but we will 
find ourselves having more difficulty dealing with these other 
challenges that are going to come.” 

Many people, I noted, want the president to be more force- 
ful in confronting China, especially in the South China Sea. 
Hillary Clinton, for one, has been heard to say in private set- 
tings, “I don’t want my grandchildren to live in a world domi- 
nated by the Chinese.” 

“Гуе been very explicit in saying that we have more to fear 
from a weakened, threatened China than a successful, rising 


China,” Obama said. “I think we have to be firm where China's 
actions are undermining international interests, and if you 
look at how we’ve operated in the South China Sea, we have 
been able to mobilize most of Asia to isolate China in ways that 
have surprised China, frankly, and have very much served our 
interest in strengthening our alliances.” 

A weak, flailing Russia constitutes a threat as well, though 
not quite a top-tier threat. “Unlike China, they have demo- 
graphic problems, economic structural problems, that would 
require not only vision but a generation to overcome,” Obama 
said. “The path that Putin is taking is not going to help them 
overcome those challenges. But in that environment, the 
temptation to project military force to show greatness is 
strong, and that’s what Putin’s inclination is. So I don’t under- 
estimate the dangers there.” Obama returned to a point he had 
made repeatedly to me, one that he hopes the country, and 
the next president, absorbs: “You know, the notion that diplo- 
macy and technocrats and bureaucrats somehow are help- 
ing to keep America safe and secure, most people think, ЕЛ, 
that's nonsense. But it's true. And by the way, it's the element 
of American power that the rest of the world appreciates un- 
ambiguously. When we deploy troops, there's always a sense 
on the part of other countries that, even where necessary, sov- 
ereignty is being violated." 


VER THE PAST YEAR, John Kerry has visited the 

White House regularly to ask Obama to violate Syria’s 
wmm sovereignty. On several occasions, Kerry has asked 
Obama to launch missiles at specific regime targets, under 
cover of night, to "send a message" to the regime. The goal, 
Kerry has said, is not to overthrow Assad but to encourage him, 
and Iran and Russia, to negotiate peace. When the Assad alli- 
ance has had the upper hand on the battlefield, as it has these 
past several months, it has shown no inclination to take seri- 
ously Kerry's entreaties to negotiate in good faith. A few cruise 
missiles, Kerry has argued, might concentrate the attention of 
Assad and his backers. ^Kerry's looking like a chump with the 
Russians, because he has no leverage," a senior administration 
official told me. 

The U.S. wouldn't have to claim credit for the attacks, Kerry 
has told Obama—but Assad would surely know the missiles' 
return address. 

Obama has steadfastly resisted Kerry's requests, and seems 
to have grown impatient with his lobbying. Recently, when 
Kerry handed Obama a written outline of new steps to bring 
more pressure to bear on Assad, Obama said, “Oh, another 
proposal?" Administration officials have told me that Vice 
President Biden, too, has become frustrated with Kerry's de- 
mands for action. He has said privately to the secretary of state, 

“John, remember Vietnam? Remember how that started?" At 
a National Security Council meeting held at the Pentagon in 
December, Obama announced that no one except the secre- 
tary of defense should bring him proposals for military action. 
Pentagon officials understood Obama's announcement to be 
a brushback pitch directed at Kerry. 

One day in January, in Kerry's office at the State Depart- 
ment, I expressed the obvious: He has more of a bias toward 
action than the president does. 

“I do, probably,” Kerry acknowledged. “Look, the final say 
on these things is in his һара... Га say that I think we've had 


a very symbiotic, synergistic, whatever you call it, relation- 
ship, which works very effectively. Because I'll come in with 
the bias toward Тера try to do this, let's try to do that, let's get 
this done." 

Obama's caution on Syria has vexed those in the adminis- 
tration who have seen opportunities, at different moments over 
the past four years, to tilt the battlefield against Assad. Some 
thought that Putin's decision to fight on behalf of Assad would 
prompt Obama to intensify American efforts to help anti- 
regime rebels. But Obama, at least as of this writing, would 
not be moved, in part because he believed that it was not his 
business to stop Russia from making what he thought was a 
terrible mistake. "They are overextended. They're bleeding,” 
ће told me. “And their economy has contracted for three years 
in a row, drastically." 

In recent National Security Council meetings, Obama's 
strategy was occasionally referred to as the "Tom Sawyer ap- 
proach." Obama's view was that if Putin wanted to expend 
his regime's resources by painting the fence in Syria, the U.S. 
should let him. By late winter, though, when it appeared that 
Russia was making advances in its campaign to solidify Assad’s 
rule, the White House began discussing ways to deepen sup- 
port for the rebels, though the president’s ambivalence about 
more-extensive engagement remained. In conversations I had 
with National Security Council officials over the past couple 
of months, I sensed a foreboding that an event—another San 
Bernardino-style attack, for instance—would compel the 
United States to take new and direct action in Syria. For Obama, 
this would be a nightmare. 

If there had been no Iraq, no Afghanistan, and no Libya, 
Obama told me, he might be more apt to take risks in Syria. 

“A president does not make decisions in a vacuum. He does 
not have a blank slate. Any president who was thoughtful, I 
believe, would recognize that after over a decade of war, with 
obligations that are still to this day requiring great amounts of 
resources and attention in Afghanistan, with the experience 
of Iraq, with the strains that it’s placed on our military—any 
thoughtful president would hesitate about making a renewed 
commitment in the exact same region of the world with some 
of the exact same dynamics and the same probability of an un- 
satisfactory outcome.” 

Are you too cautious?, I asked. 

“No,” he said. “Do I think that had we not invaded Iraq and 
were we not still involved in sending billions of dollars and 
a number of military trainers and advisers into Afghanistan, 
would I potentially have thought about taking on some addi- 
tional risk to help try to shape the Syria situation? I don’t know." 

What has struck me is that, even as his secretary of state 
warns about a dire, Syria-fueled European apocalypse, 
Obama has not recategorized the country’s civil war as a top- 
tier security threat. 

Obama’s hesitation to join the battle for Syria is held out as 
proof by his critics that he is too naive; his decision in 2013 not 
to fire missiles is proof, they argue, that he is a bluffer. 

This critique frustrates the president. “Nobody remembers 
bin Laden anymore,” he says. “Nobody talks about me order- 
ing 30,000 more troops into Afghanistan.” The red-line crisis, 
he said, “is the point of the inverted pyramid upon which all 
other theories rest.” 

One afternoon in late January, as I was leaving the Oval 
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Office, I mentioned to Obama a moment from an interview in 

2012 when he told me that he would not allow Iran to gain pos- 
session of a nuclear weapon. "You said, ‘I’m the president of 
the United States, I don't bluff. " 

He said, “I don't." 

Shortly after that interview four years ago, Ehud Barak, who 
was then the defense minister of Israel, asked me whether I 
thought Obama's no-bluff promise was itself a bluff. I answered 
that I found it difficult to imagine that the leader of the United 
States would bluff about something so consequential. But 
Barak's question had stayed with me. So as I stood in the door- 
way with the president, I asked: “Was it a bluff?" I told him that 
few people now believe he actually would have attacked Iran 
to keep it from getting a nuclear weapon. 

“That’s interesting,” he said, noncommittally. 

I started to talk: “Do you—” 

He interrupted. “I actually would have,” he said, meaning 
that he would have struck Iran’s nuclear facilities. “If I saw 
them break out.” 

He added, “Now, the argument that can’t be resolved, 
because it’s entirely situational, was what constitutes them get- 
ting” the bomb. “This was the argument I was having with Bibi 
Netanyahu.” Netanyahu wanted Obama to prevent Iran from 
being capable of building a bomb, not merely from possessing 
a bomb. 

“You were right to believe it,” the president said. And then he 
made his key point. “This was in the category of an American 
interest.” 

I was reminded then of something Derek Chollet, a former 
National Security Council official, told me: “Obama is a gam- 
bler, not a bluffer.” 

The president has placed some huge bets. Last May, as he 
was trying to move the Iran nuclear deal through Congress, I 
told him that the agreement was making me nervous. His re- 
sponse was telling. “Look, 20 years from now, I'm still going to 
be around, God willing. If Iran has a nuclear weapon, it’s my 
name on this,” he said. “I think it’s fair to say that in addition 
to our profound national-security interests, I have a personal 
interest in locking this down.” 

In the matter of the Syrian regime and its Iranian and Rus- 
sian sponsors, Obama has bet, and seems prepared to continue 
betting, that the price of direct U.S. action would be higher 
than the price of inaction. And he is sanguine enough to live 
with the perilous ambiguities of his decisions. Though in his 
Nobel Peace Prize speech in 2009, Obama said, “Inaction 
tears at our conscience and can lead to more costly interven- 
tion later,” today the opinions of humanitarian interventionists 
do not seem to move him, at least not publicly. He undoubt- 
edly knows that a next-generation Samantha Power will write 
critically of his unwillingness to do more to prevent the con- 
tinuing slaughter in Syria. (For that matter, Samantha Power 
will also be the subject of criticism from the next Samantha 
Power.) As he comes to the end of his presidency, Obama 
believes he has done his country a large favor by keeping it out 
of the maelstrom—and he believes, I suspect, that historians 
will one day judge him wise for having done so. 

Inside the West Wing, officials say that Obama, as a presi- 
dent who inherited a financial crisis and two active wars from 
his predecessor, is keen to leave “a clean barn” to whoever 
succeeds him. This is why the fight against 1515, a group he 
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considers to be a direct, though not existential, threat to the 
U.S., is his most urgent priority for the remainder of his presi- 
dency; killing the so-called caliph of the Islamic State, Abu 
Bakr al-Baghdadi, is one of the top goals of the American 
national-security apparatus in Obama’s last year. 

Of course, ISIS was midwifed into existence, in part, by the 
Assad regime. Yet by Obama’s stringent standards, Assad’s 
continued rule for the moment still doesn’t rise to the level of 
direct challenge to America’s national security. 

This is what is so controversial about the president’s 
approach, and what will be controversial for years to come— 
the standard he has used to define what, exactly, constitutes 
a direct threat. 

Obama has come to a number of dovetailing conclusions 
about the world, and about America’s role in it. The first is that 
the Middle East is no longer terribly important to American 
interests. The second is that even if the Middle East were sur- 
passingly important, there would still be little an American 
president could do to make it a better place. The third is that 
the innate American desire to fix the sorts of problems that 
manifest themselves most drastically in the Middle East inev- 
itably leads to warfare, to the deaths of U.S. soldiers, and to 
the eventual hemorrhaging of U.S. credibility and power. The 
fourth is that the world cannot afford to see the diminishment 
of U.S. power. Just as the leaders of several American allies have 
found Obama’s leadership inadequate to the tasks before him, 
he himselfhas found world leadership wanting: global partners 
who often lack the vision and the will to spend political capi- 
tal in pursuit of broad, progressive goals, and adversaries who 
are not, in his mind, as rational as he is. Obama believes that 
history has sides, and that America’s adversaries—and some 
of its putative allies—have situated themselves on the wrong 
one, a place where tribalism, fundamentalism, sectarianism, 
and militarism still flourish. What they don’t understand is that 
history is bending in his direction. 

“The central argument is that by keeping America from 
immersing itself in the crises of the Middle East, the foreign- 
policy establishment believes that the president is precipitating 
our decline,” Ben Rhodes told me. “But the president himself 
takes the opposite view, which is that overextension in the 
Middle East will ultimately harm our economy, harm our abil- 
ity to look for other opportunities and to deal with other chal- 
lenges, and, most important, endanger the lives of American 
service members for reasons that are not in the direct Ameri- 
can national-security interest.” 

If you are a supporter of the president, his strategy makes 
eminent sense: Double down in those parts of the world where 
success is plausible, and limit America’s exposure to the rest. 
His critics believe, however, that problems like those presented 
by the Middle East don’t solve themselves—that, without 
American intervention, they metastasize. 

At the moment, Syria, where history appears to be bending 
toward greater chaos, poses the most direct challenge to the 
president’s worldview. 

George W. Bush was also a gambler, not a bluffer. He will be 
remembered harshly for the things he did in the Middle East. 
Barack Obama is gambling that he will be judged well for the 
things he didn’t do. 


Jeffrey Goldberg is an Atlantic national correspondent. 
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HIS PAST SEPTEMBER in Des 
Moines, President Obama conducted 
an unusual conversation with the 
novelist Marilynne Robinson. The 
transcript, published in The New York 
Review of Books, touched on high- 
minded topics such as the troubled 
relationship between Christianity and democracy, the dura- 
bility of small-town values, and the importance and fragility 
of public institutions. The discussion was pitched abstractly, 
never descending into specifics that might inspire significant 
disagreement. Still, it was an impressive display of two very dif- 
ferent minds—the guardedly optimistic leader habitually wary 


of strident assertions, the writer candidly admitting to darker 
worries—trying to think through, collaboratively, what it feels 
like to be an American now. 

You might ask, why a novelist? The event had a touchingly 
antique feel: Think of Hyannis Port in 1960, when the presi- 
dential candidate and senator John F. Kennedy charmed Nor- 
man Mailer in order to rouse the discouraged liberal elites who 
were Mailer’s audience; or Manhattan in 1963, when Robert 
Kennedy asked James Baldwin to convene a private discus- 
sion on race that turned out to be an explosive exchange rather 
than a quiet policy debate. Obama’s motive cannot have been 
to seduce Robinson with his glamour or to solicit her as the 
representative of a constituency; novelists no longer command 
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that kind of on-the-ground authority. 
His choice of a novelist suggests con- 
siderations both broader and narrower. 
Obama addressed Robinson not as a 
shaper of opinion but as someone with 
powers linked to her vocation, with a 
stature he sees as unique to a writer of 
fiction. He conferred with her as a spe- 
cialist in empathy. 

Listen as he turned the conversation 
to Robinson's occupation: 


Are you somebody who worries 
about people not reading novels 
anymore? And do you think that has 
an impact on the culture? When I 
think about how I understand my 
role as citizen, setting aside being 
president, and the most important 
set of understandings that I bring 
to that position of citizen, the most 
important stuff I've learned I think 
I've learned from novels. It has to 
do with empathy. It has to do with 
being comfortable with the notion 
thatthe world is complicated and full 
of grays, but there's still truth there to 
be found, and that you have to strive 
for that and work for that. And the 
notion that it's possible to connect 
with some[one] else even though 
they're very different from you. 


For Robinson, addressed by a world 
leader, this must have been stirring stuff. 
Even for a wider audience of those who 
still read and value fiction, a tribute like 
this has the capacity to warm corners 
of the mind benumbed by the decline 
in the novel's cultural centrality. How 
often does power pay homage to imagi- 
nation? In describing the novel's mis- 
sion as the production of much-needed 
empathy, Obama gave a presidential im- 
primatur to our moment's most popular 
theory of fiction. 

The theory endorsed by the 
president—that a deficit in empathy 
imperils a democratic culture, and that 
novels keep us entwined and engaged 
when we might otherwise drift apart in 
shrill and narcissistic self-certainty—has 
its roots in pragmatist thinking of the 
1980s. Specifically, it draws on the phi- 
losopher Richard Rorty’s argument that, 
in a pluralist culture, theology and phi- 
losophy cease to be persuasive sources 
ofauniversal, shared human nature that 
can undergird moral injunctions against 
cruelty. Catalysts of mutual concern 
are therefore to be found elsewhere, in 
imagination rather than dogma. “Novels 


and ethnographies which sensitize one 

to the pain of those who do not speak our 
language,” Rorty proposed, “must do 

the job which demonstrations of a com- 
mon human nature were supposed to do.” 
More recently taken up by the philoso- 
pher Martha Nussbaum and explored by 
various literary scholars, the prescription 

hearkens back to a nostrum with a Victo- 
rian ring: By encouraging us to adopt the 

perspective of an other—in particular, a 

profoundly alien other—fiction leads us 

to draw new and wider nets around our 

otherwise more isolated selves. Read- 
ing novels breaks down the boundary 
between “me” and “not me.” 

Rorty’s argument has lately received 
an endorsement from an unexpected 
quarter—cognitive science. According 
to widely publicized studies, reading 
fiction improves our “theory of mind,” 
the capacities that enable us to com- 
prehend the mental states of others. 
(Especially effective, one study found, 
is literary fiction—work given to por- 
traying nuanced psychological states 
in characters—as opposed to genre fic- 
tion.) The evidence: Immersion in nov- 
els and stories stimulates activity in the 
brain’s “default network.” That’s the 
neuroscientific term for the complex of 


While laughing at or 
with Quixote, we 
practice the trick of 
empathy. 


regions associated with drifting, non- 
goal-oriented consciousness as well as 
with introspective reflection on the self 
and others, and on remembered or hypo- 
thetical experiences—in short, with what 
once might have been called the moral 
imagination. An fMRI machine deliv- 
ers Rorty's message in a different regis- 
ter: Novel-reading trains us in empathy. 

“Only connect!,” E. M. Forster famously 
proclaimed. If we read novels, it seems, 
we can scarcely help doing so. 


ET HOLD the warm tribute 
\ to fellow-feeling-through- 
fiction up to the light, and it 


reveals as much anxiety as pleasure: 
the worry that, as Obama expressed 
it, with “people not reading novels 
anymore,” empathy itself wanes—and 
who knows what happens to fiction. 


The claim that we count on 
novel-reading to link us as 
it immerses us is shadowed 
by a dread that perhaps we 
are asking too much of an 
old-fashioned and time- 
consuming practice. One 
way to surmount such fears 
is to write a heroic history of 
novel-reading itself, which 


THE MAN WHO 
INVENTED FICTION: 


Cervantes emerges out of 
the desengano, or ambient 
disillusionment, of impe- 
rial Spain, a bitterly partisan 
world of perpetual war and 
financial overreach, a world 
that perceives itself to be in 
decline and is incapable of 
imagining what might fol- 
low the decline. Egginton 


is what William Egginton, a HOW CERVANTES draws the parallel to our 
literature professor at Johns ОЕ 77177 era with a light touch, but it 
MODERN WORLD 


Hopkins, has done in The 
Man Who Invented Fiction: 
How Cervantes Ushered in the 
Modern World. It is a literary biography 
of Miguel de Cervantes with a thesis: 
Don Quixote, now 400 years old, pro- 
vided us with the blueprint for a literary 
form that, above all, teaches readers the 
cognitive habits of empathetic thinking. 

Egginton’s Cervantes is a psychologi- 
cal portraitist, and his key technique is a 
parallax effect. Placed between one char- 
acter’s misapprehension of a situation 
and a second character’s quite different 
experience of that same situation, our 
readerly point of view becomes three- 
dimensional, and the fictional universe 
we have entered gains depth. We learn 
how different things can look and feel 
depending on where, or in whose shoes, 
we stand. While laughing at or with 
Quixote as he makes mistakes about 
windmills or sheep or village girls, we 
practice the trick of empathy, that odd 
stereopsis that allows us to stay rooted 
in ourselves while also registering the 
world through some other perspective. 

This is very much a Cervantes for the 
current moment, a pioneer who holds 
out the prospect that fiction can serve as 
an antidote to the anomie of fierce yet 
stifling partisan identification and clam- 
orous yet thin social connections. Eggin- 
ton’s Cervantes is not really a satirist, and 
only secondarily a humorist. The laugh- 
ter of recognition that his Cervantes 
occasions is not cruel, it is therapeutic— 
because the fiction he invents is, as 
Egginton puts it, a “mode of writing that 
specializes in breaking boundaries and 
perhaps even palliating the pain that 
those boundaries can engender.” 

In Egginton’s “perhaps,” you can 
catch an undercurrent of wistfulness 
and doubt, an awareness of what a large 
burden fiction is being made to bear. 
The daunting responsibility of the nov- 
elist is written into Egginton’s story. His 


haunts his otherwise trium- 
phant version of fiction’s ori- 
gin story. Well-timed for the 

quadricentennial of Cervantes's death in 

1616, The Man Who Invented Fiction also 

can't help feeling impelled by a sense 

of the genre's waning importance now. 
Egginton's history of fiction, if you read 

between the lines, is also an act of appre- 
hensive advocacy for fiction—a call not 
to lose faith in its power to dissolve our 
separateness. 

Cervantes is an inspiring forefather. 
Still, an account of the novel's rise that 
puts such emphasis on the refinement of 
techniques to expand the moral imagina- 
tion prompts the question of whether the 
genre is primarily committed to that task 
anymore. At one time or another, after 
all, different visions of the novel have 
vied for prominence: the idea of fiction 
as a kind of play, a pretend state that 
liberates our powers of invention; the 
appreciation of fiction’s role in releas- 
ing unexpressed agonies, allowing us a 
cathartic self-knowledge; the awareness 
of the thrill fiction offers of living in a 
space where assumed values are thrown 
into question. Fiction as play, as cathar- 
sis, as irony—these powerful accounts of 
what novels can do aren’t ruled out by 
faith in empathy, exactly, but they are 
eclipsed, implicitly demoted in impor- 
tance. Could it be that fiction, whose 
signs of decline have us on edge, is in 
fact exhibiting unfamiliar new signs of 
life that confuse and unnerve us? 


WILLIAM EGGINTON 
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O JUDGE BY some of the 

most critically acclaimed and 

influential novels of recent 
years, a diverse group of younger nov- 
elists have little interest in becoming 
specialists in empathy. They tackle a 
variety of subjects in their fiction, but 
they share a ruminative first-person 
voice given to self-expression more than 
to distinct characterization. Although 


many of these novels are about young 
artists in urban settings, it’s hard to 
align their voices with an identifiable 
“perspective,” because they are so un- 
inflected, so limpid as to seem almost 
naive. They scarcely have a story to tell; 
they are diaristic, meandering, reflective. 
And the focus of their reflections is the 
dangers that empathy might present— 
the way that it invites a surrender of the 
self; the way that its preference for the 
nuances of psychological communion 
can create a fog of complacency, blur- 
ring stark truths of power; the way that it 
pushes us toward social adhesion when 
we re more at risk of losing an awareness 
of our identities as protean and separate. 
Take the opening sentences of one 
of last year’s notable debuts, Alexandra 
Kleeman’s You Too Can Have a Body Like 
Mine: 


Is it true that we are more or less the 
same on the inside? I don’t mean 
psychologically. I’m thinking of the 
vital organs, the stomach, heart, 
lungs, liver: of their placement and 
function, and the way that a sur- 
geon making the cut thinks not of 
my body in particular but of a gen- 
eral body, depicted in cross section 
on some page of a medical school 
textbook. The heart from my body 
could be lifted and placed in yours, 
and this portion of myself that I had 
incubated would live on, pushing 
foreign blood through foreign chan- 
nels. In the right container, it might 
never know the difference. 


Kleeman plays with an idea of empathy 
so extreme that it collapses on itself: 
What if there is no essential difference 
between humans worth bridging? The 
result might be an insatiable hunger 
for something that reminds us of our 
distinctness. 

Ben Lerner’s 10:04, the celebrated 
second novel of a writer recently 
anointed with a MacArthur Fellowship, 
begins in a relentlessly fashionable 
downtown-Manhattan restaurant that 
features “baby octopuses the chef had 
literally massaged to death.” Having 
swallowed them whole, the narrator 
feels himself possessed by a cephalo- 
pod’s consciousness: 


We sat and watched the traffic 
and I am kidding and I am not kid- 
ding when I say that I intuited an 
alien intelligence, felt subject to a 
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succession of images, sensations, 
memories, and affects that did not, 
properly speaking, belong to me: the 
ability to perceive polarized light; a 
conflation of taste and touch as salt 
was rubbed into the suction cups; a 
terror localized in my extremities, 
bypassing the brain completely. 


Lerner, right at the outset, estranges us 
from any conventional sense of intuitive 
insight into others. Much like Kleeman, 
he wants to raise the possibility that 
empathy can swallow us as quickly as 
his narrator swallows his meal—that it 
can be brainless, instinctive, unedifying. 

These are little opening parables. 
They tell us that what we are about to 
read aims to explode familiar expecta- 
tions of "perspective" and "empathy." 
Organ donation and exotic omnivo- 
rousness are ways of connecting with 
someone or something different, but at 
the cost of having the ground of identity 
pulled out from under us. Note, too, the 
colloquial immediacy of these voices, 
addressing us without introduction or 
pretext, speaking out of some peculiar 
but unspecifiable obsession. Lerner's 
narrator has no name, though he point- 
edly shares attributes with his author: 
He is also a teacher and a writer, trying 
to finish a second novel worthy of its 
unexpectedly large advance. Kleeman's 
narrator goes only by A., the initial of her 
creator's first name. Then again, her 
roommate is B. and her boyfriend C. 

These narrators aren't characters em- 
bedded in fiction. They are voices that 
tease a reader into identifying the narra- 
tor with the author while casting doubt 
on that identification. They are voices 
mostly detached from the telltale tex- 
ture of family histories, regional loyalties, 
reliable traits. Settings are stripped down, 
too. Kleeman never bothers to name the 
place where her book unfolds. It’s simi- 
lar, though, to Lerner’s New York, which 
is yet another iteration of the Western 
postindustrial space, simultaneously 
gentrifying and decaying, that serves 
as a backdrop in the work of a growing 
group of writers who get associated with 
one another though they have no obvi- 
ous affiliation: Joshua Cohen, Teju Cole, 
Rachel Cusk, Sheila Heti, Valeria Luiselli, 
Jenny Offill, Nell Zink. 


OR SOME YEARS МОМ, this 
trend toward what you might 


call undramatic monologue has 


flourished under the пате “autofiction,” 


a French neologism dating from the 
1970s and denoting a genre that refuses 
to distinguish between fiction and truth, 
imagination and reality, by merging the 
forms of autobiography and novel. The 
original idea was to move past more 
than a century of debate about whether 
realism was just another set of literary 
conventions gradually wearing thin. 

By now the focus is more explicitly on 
rejecting the goal of generating empa- 
thy, and the mission has become associ- 
ated with two marquee names, authors 
of works that serve as complementary 
models or modes for the enterprise. 
One is Chris Kraus, a dog-eared copy 
of whose 1997 hybrid memoir-novel, I 
Love Dick, seems to be in the possession 
of every ambitious young novelist. The 


Have we arrived in the 
era when radical self- 
exposure preempts 
the communion 

with multiple, 
distinct psyches? 


other is the Norwegian Karl Ove Knaus- 
gaard, the fifth and penultimate install- 
ment of whose acclaimed multivolume 

My Struggle is now available in English 

translation. Both ofthem leave the explo- 
ration of multiple possible viewpoints 

behind. From a similar perch—that of 
the well-educated, if economically pre- 
carious, turn-of-the-millennium artist 

or intellectual—yet impelled by very 

different experiences, they start with 

the extremely personal (and sometimes 

deliberately perverse) in order to evoke 

the cold, impassable space between self 
and other. 

Kraus specializes in jump cuts and 
collage whereas Knausgaard spews forth 
and sprawls, but both dispense with the 
intricate plottedness and informational 
swagger of postwar, postmodern fiction— 
grist like Pynchon’s lunatic conspiracies 
or Gaddis’s interest in Heisenbergian 
physics and financial chicanery. In their 
place, the foreground is dominated by a 
set of intimate preoccupations wedged 
between the psychological and the ethi- 
cal: how to negotiate the competing de- 
mands of ambition, companionship, 
sexual desire, and intellectually and 


politically justifiable work. The narrative | 
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approach is relentlessly self- 
conscious self-exposure. I 
Love Dick is made up largely 
of a collection of letters writ- 
ten by Kraus and her older 
husband, Sylvere Lotringer, 
to the eponymous cultural 
critic with whom Kraus has 


distinct psyches that was 
Cervantes’s invention? If the 
“public Т” on parade in the 
pared-down, Kraus-inspired 
vein of autofiction deflects 
such questions, Knausgaard 
invites them as he taps 
into a contrasting vein. His 


fallen in love. At the same MY STRUGGLE: several-thousand-page epic 

time, what speaks to Kraus’s BOOK FIVE about the life of a Norwegian 

followers is her larger politi- КАНЫ p dn е writer in his mid-40s reveals 
rchipelago 


cal claim on behalf of mar- 

ginalized identities—in particular, fe- 
male and queer—lacking ready cultural 
access to “ап active, public 1,” Kraus's 
phrase for the unapologetic, expansive 
first-person voice traditionally reserved 
for male authority. 

In the unadorned prose, by turns 
slack and jagged, that has become a nov- 
elistic signature of our time, Kraus offers 
up the details of her narrator’s irrepress- 
ible subjectivity—lusts, dislikes, swerves 
of mind, cruelties (nobody, especially 
Dick, comes off well). She also seizes the 
right to generalize. The self-disclosure 
doubles as aphoristic, impersonal decla- 
ration, as Kraus explores the theme that 
has come to characterize one pole of the 
autofiction enterprise: the self (often 
female) aloof from social demands and 
roles, a critical observer of sexual desire, 
yet prone to obsessions and to a perfor- 
mative brand of revelation perhaps bet- 
ter called testimony than confession. In 
a typical moment in How Should a Per- 
son Be? Sheila Heti captures the defiant 
shamelessness that is another Kraus 
legacy: “Most people live their entire 
lives with their clothes on, and even if 
they wanted to, couldn’t take them off,” 
her narrator writes. 


Then there are those who cannot put 
them on. They are the ones who live 

their lives not just as people but as 

examples of people. They are des- 
tined to expose every part of them- 
selves, so the rest of us can know 
what it means to be a human. 


NE COULD LAUGH uncom- 

fortably at honesty like this, or 

ridicule it as egoism, or admire 
its bluntness. Is this voice observing it- 
self wryly in the process of recording an 
unguarded thought? Or is it a sincere 
performance—have we arrived in the era 
of “The New Universal,” as Kraus titled 
an essay, when radical self-exposure 
preempts the communion with multiple, 


its own deep—at first seem- 
ingly very different—distrust of empathy. 
Karl Ove, his narrator, is the type of per- 
son left out of Heti’s equation: He wants 
to take his clothes off, and he does, but 
the only thing that feels exemplary about 
being naked is the shame it reveals. Every 
disclosure in Knausgaard’s work comes 
bathed in male shame—a self-abasing 
need to confess, not to marginal status 
but to the predicament of ordinariness. 
Knausgaard pursues few of the 
philosophical digressions popular in 
autofiction, although his volumes are 
each organized by thematic interests, 
and his latest installment is about writ- 
ing itself. My Struggle began by pair- 
ing death and birth: the slow demise 
of Karl Ove’s alcoholic, abusive father, 


Every disclosure in 
Knausgaard’s work 
comes bathed in 
male shame. 


and Karl Ove’s burdened life of a par- 
ent and writer reluctantly committed to 
the sticky dailiness of child-raising. The 
third volume circled back to his child- 
hood during the 1970s, while the fourth 
covered his adolescence and the tur- 
moil his inchoate desires brought. Now 
Knausgaard offers one origin story of 
the autofiction writer, as Karl Ove turns 
to his early adulthood in the Bergen of 
the late 1980s and the 1990s. 

All along, the narrator’s mostly 
commonplace dilemmas and disclo- 
sures have lacked the radical appeal, 
the sense of a new form of life being ex- 
posed, that leads readers and aspiring 
writers to Kraus nearly 20 years after her 
book appeared. Knausgaard makes little 
effort to generalize, dispenses few apho- 
risms, and delivers almost no confident 
axioms about the self and its situation. 
Instead, in his own brand of slack prose 
that dwells on what is usually beneath 


notice—the daily, often tedious minu- 
tiae of existence—he unspools a middle- 
class male life, lived amid relative plenty 
and familiar heartache. 

Eliciting empathy, and the sense of 
discovery that accompanies it, isn’t the 
point. What compels the reader is Knaus- 
gaard’s total, undiscriminating, ecstatic 
attentiveness. How much a paperback 
cost in the late 1980s; the oddly lumi- 
nous quality of darkness in Bergen; the 
precautions taken before masturbat- 
ing in a shared bathroom; how it feels 
to grasp that one’s father has died—the 
prose luxuriates in detail, but the de- 
tail is dizzyingly undifferentiated from 
supposedly major drama. Every mo- 
ment, even of putative boredom, seems 
to have the sharpness of an adrenaline 
rush, or the terrifying clarity of recol- 
lected shame. The 20- and 30-something 
Karl Ove of the fifth volume confesses 
to, among other sins, a habit of drunken 
infidelity to girlfriends, a bout of canny 
plagiarism, resentment at the success 
of friends, a tendency to aloofness. The 
very ordinariness of his infractions only 
intensifies his misery. Mundanity, nar- 
rated with such hallucinogenic precision, 
evokes not a unique perspective but the 
isolation of selfhood as such. 


ETI’S NARRATIVES OF 

weird sexual obsessions, 

Kleeman’s account of orgias- 
tic rituals of starvation, Lerner’s riffs on 
the dilemma of sperm donation, Zink’s 
portrayal of a young woman’s swerve 
toward eco-terrorism—the material of 
the Kraus-led strain of autofiction poses 
a stark contrast to Knausgaard’s account 
of Karl Ove’s humdrum travails. Yet curi- 
ously enough, the two routes converge. If 
shamelessness, embraced honestly and 
fully, throws a life into dramatic and soli- 
tary relief, so does shame. What stands 
out about both approaches is the thrilling 
and dismaying isolation of the voices as 
they stage their performances. On the 
one side, a marginal self claims freedom 
from invisibility; on the other, a male 
self owns the wounds of visibility. Both 


perspectives are so total, so immersive, 
as to make areader’s empathy irrelevant. 
Instead of becoming bridgers of differ- 
ence, writers along with readers are wit- 
nesses to the spectacle of aloneness. 

And that, as it turns out, fits Knaus- 
gaard’s understanding of how and why 
he turned to writing, which he ascribes 
to an obscure, continual impulse to re- 
veal without knowing what one wants 
revealed. Knausgaard captures this 
pressure toward fiction in a parable that 
is grounded in Karl Ove’s childhood, and 
the injunction to empathy plays no part 
in the story. Typically enough, the narra- 
tive is banal and specific at once. Spend- 
ing his first night in the childhood home 
of his girlfriend, surrounded by her fam- 
ily’s alien rhythms, the newly adult Karl 
Ove remembers the time when he broke 
his collarbone as a youth. His doctor sug- 
gested spending the night in the hospital, 
but Karl Ove asked to go home, purely to 
avoid disappointing his mother. Actually, 
the adventure of a night alone in the hos- 
pital was his true desire. Out of the lie, he 
recalls, emerged a sense of self: 


Even then I had felt I was being false, 
someone who carried thoughts no 
one else had and which no one must 
ever know. What emerged from this 
was myself, this was what was me. In 
other words, that which in me knew 
something the others didn’t, that 
which in me I could never share 
with anyone else. And the loneliness, 
which I still felt, was something I 
had clung to ever since, as it was all 
Thad. 


Two kinds of solitude—a night alone 
in a strange room, an earlier moment 
when a night alone in a strange room 
was relinquished through a lie—produce 
avocation: to share that which cannot be 
shared. Knausgaard’s fiction is exactly 
that, a communication from a voice that 
distrusts, or disbelieves in, the possibil- 
ity of communication; an exhibition of 
a perspective that is true by virtue of not 
being knowable by anyone else. 

In such a situation the desire to 
write seems as incoherent as it seems 


pressing. “It was beyond investigation, 
beyond explanation or justification,” 
Knausgaard’s narrator says. “There was 
no rationality in it at all, yet it was self- 
evident, all-eclipsing: anything other 
than writing was meaningless for me. 
Nothing else would be enough, would 
quench my thirst. But thirst for what?” 
So it is with reading autofiction. Why 
listen to a voice that doesn’t ask for our 
empathy, that has no linear story to tell? 
In part because the experience delivers 
the bitter satisfaction of refusing the plea- 
sure of absorption in pretend worlds. But 
also because, more crucially, the experi- 
ence offers a reminder of what the world 
looks like without a constant awareness 
of the perspectives of others, whether 
consoling or besieging. Such reading 
makes possible a recovery of solitude. 
The novel is, and has always been, 
a moving target. Once a popular idea 
about its inner nature or social function 
takes root, some novelists at least can 
be relied upon to resist it. The choice of 
monologue over character perspective, 
or self-display over empathic connec- 
tion, is such a refusal. It imagines a differ- 
ent task than the one implied by Rorty’s 
theory of the novel, of providing commu- 
nitarian glue, of encouraging the com- 
forting acceptance of difference. Instead, 
it imagines teaching us how to be sepa- 
rate. We read alone, our received story 
goes, in order to conjure up what others 
are like and to soothe our isolation. But if 
we are not isolated? If we are now relent- 
lessly connected, every marginal identity 
gaining collective recognition, becom- 
ing assimilated, ever more rapidly? If 
that is where we stand, then something 
like a stubbornly solitary voice may be 
welcome, even necessary, telling us that 
what it means to be human—and what 
may keep us human—is to feel alone in 
a strange room, with our seclusion the 
thing that defines and can save us. 


Nicholas Dames is the Theodore Kahan 
Professor of Humanities at Columbia 
University and the author of two books 
on Victorian fiction. 
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THE BIG QUESTION 


What are the best 
last words ever? 


Ann Patchett, novelist 
Oscar Wilde’s last words 
were reportedly “This 
wallpaper and Гаге fight- 
ing a duel to the death. 
Either it goes or I do.” 
That would be funny, except 
Іопсе had a hideous case 

of food poisoning in Paris 

at L'Hotel, where һе died. 
Truly, the wallpaper was as 


bad as the oyster I had eaten. 


Margalit Fox, obituary 
writer, The New York Times 
Those of John Adams 
before his death—fittingly, 
on July 4—in 1826. To 
reassure his compatriots 
and, one assumes, himself, 
that the fledgling nation 
remained in good hands, 
he was reported to have 
said, ^Thomas Jefferson 
survives." Unbeknownst 
to Adams, however, Jef- 
ferson had died about five 
hours earlier. 

Robert Greene, author, 

The 48 Laws of Power 
When you are Richard 
Feynman, theoretical 
physicist and seer ofthe 
biggest and smallest things, 
it's terribly fitting that, upon 
glimpsing the void of death, 
you'd be unimpressed. “Га 


hate to die twice—it's so 
boring" were his reported 
final words. 
Scott Simon, host, NPR's 
Weekend Edition 
My mother, Patricia Lyons 
Simon Newman Gelbin 
(three marriages resulted 
in what she called her 
"railroad car of a name"), 
said to my wife and me on 
her deathbed, *You don't 
have the children with 
you. Stop for a quickie!" 


T. C. Boyle, novelist 

*Will somebody please 
get this fucking cat off my 
chest!" — Filéncio Salmón 
(1932-96), a Puerto Rican 
writer of speculative fiction, 
on his deathbed. 


Sandra Martin, author, 
Working the Dead Beat and 
A Good Death (April 2016) 
O. Henry appeared to have 
stopped breathing, but was 
he really dead? Touch his 
feet, suggested one ofthe 


mourners clustered around 
his bed: Nobody ever died 
with warm feet. Whereupon, 
the short-story writer raised 
his head from the pillow, 
mumbled “Joan of Arc 
did," and fell back dead. 
The story is almost cer- 
tainly false, but that doesn't 
diminish the pleasure it 
gives me. After all, most last 
words are constructs. 


Marilyn Johnson, author, 
Lives in Ruins 

Bob Hope's, in response to 
his wife's question about 
where he wanted to be 
buried: “Surprise me.” I 
wonder if those were really 
his words, or if he slipped 
one of his writers a little 
something extra to script a 
good send-off. 


Mark and Jay Duplass, film 
directors and producers 

“I don’t know, maybe it 
was Utah.” Even after a 
series of disastrous heists, 
H. I. McDunnough, the 
felonious hero of Rais- 
ing Arizona, remains sure 
that he can find happi- 
ness somewhere—even if 
the details are vague. His 
closing line encapsulates 
what we love most about 
the Coen brothers and the 
hapless American dreamers 
who inhabit their films. 


@ READER RESPONSES 
Charles Langs, New York, 
NY. 

Dylan Thomas: “I’ve had 
18 straight whiskeys. I 
think that’s the record.” 


Eleanor Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“They couldn’t hit an 
elephant at this distance.” 
— Union Major General John 
Sedgwick, reprimanding his 
men for ducking for cover, 
just before he was killed at 
the Battle of Spotsylvania. 


Jim Rettig, Williamsburg, Va. 
Beethoven’s: “I shall hear 
in heaven.” A poignant 
wish, much deserved. 


Gary Vallely, Sharon, Mass. 
The final lines of a letter the 
poet Arthur Rimbaud wrote 
to his sister as he lay dying 
in a hospital: “Yes, our life 
is amisery, an endless 
misery! Why do we exist? 
Send me the news." ЁЛ 


Want to see your name on this page? 
E-mail bigquestion@theatlantic.com 
with your response to the question for 
our June issue: What is history’s most 
influential feud? 
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IF YOU ONLY KNOW THE LEGEND, 
YOU DON’T KNOW THE MAN. 
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With Regen on Demand. location-based charging 
and four drive modes that let you choose how to : 
use the battery power and backup gas-powered 

generator, the new Chevrolet Volt makes a pure 
electric drive possible! 


ИЦ 
ТНЕ МЕМ/ 
cHevRover volt / 
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1 EPA-estimated 53-mile EV range based on 106 MPGe combined city/highway (electric); 367-mile 
extended range based on 42 MPG combined city/highway (gas). Actual range varies with conditions. 


